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WHATEVER IS FELT about this war, few will deny that it 
may be termed instructive. From the start, it showed 
a striking disregard for its predecessors—as was to be 
expected and as was expected by all, except, apparently, 
those in whose hands lay the early part of its conduct. 
Nurtured for so long, having received tender pre-natal 
care, the war burst into being as a fine healthy infant 
and now, as more and more “ surprises ’’ seem to load 
the scales against us, there is no wonder that it shows 
signs of having a long life. 

Approached humbly, as children should be, it can 
teach us much. It has already taught us much. 
Until, with so many lessons, it is easier to receive 
facts than to perceive their significance. With so 
many fronts to follow, new names to learn, fresh threats 
to face and disappointments to surmount, we jump 
from one lesson to another, breathlessly keeping pace 
and not often, unless deliberately, having time to see 
facts in collated perspective, let alone what lies behind 
them. 

A Quisling betrays a Norway, a Leopold Belgium. 
France is not even sold, but given to Hitler, by her 
politicians. We observe these happenings. We register 
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them singly. Not everyone recognizes that in all these 
sad events, the treachery came from the top, that each 
country was betrayed by her leaders. This is a feature 
which this war has made peculiarly its own. The mob, 
the rabble have previously been the ones to buy; sow 
discontent among them, and you broke resistance, over- 
threw the leaders. But now the people, who were once 
the mob, fight and are prepared to continue fighting. 
You ignore them, and buy their leaders instead. 

In previous wars, ships have run up the white flag 
and regiments turned tail, sailors have mutinied and 
soldiers thrown down their arms. In this war, it was not 
the French soldiers but their leaders who let down 
la France. It was not the Belgian people, but their king 
who sued for peace. Over their heads, the rights and 
privileges of these peoples, their realities of life, were 
bartered by those they had elected to defend and to 
represent them. 

The facts are noted. They will have their repercussion. 
Already, even in this country, we hear the cry “ This is 
a people’s war ”’—and it comes, not from one section of 
the people, but from the nation. 

Meanwhile, we learn. We have learnt that Hitler, 
however old-fashioned his ends, does not make the 
mistake of using old-fashioned methods to reach them. 
He breaks resistance not by the old, costly, and never 
wholly satisfactory, means of bribing the “mob”; he 
goes to the fountain-head and poisons it. Having bought 
the leaders, he leaves the people divided, resentful, 
uncertain, crippled. 

We learn, too, how this may be done. At first we may 
be astonished that the French nation can be sold without 
a murmur from them; can so quietly and so quickly 
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help their traditional foe against their former ally ; 
can even fire against us. For a moment, on that 17th 
June, we were dazed at the unmitigated collapse of a 
once-great nation. And then we reflected—if we were 
dazed, how much more numb must most Frenchmen 
be feeling, cut off from news, a people mainly refugee, 
with no way of knowing what was happening elsewhere. 

From that, as reasoning recovered, we considered 
censorship. From the first, French censorship had been 
more rigid than our own; it had been clamped down 
with fierce relish as if those responsible were glad of the 
opportunity to destroy the last vestige of freedom in 
the Press. Not that France had it—we considered the 
notorious state of her Press for many years. We decided 
dismally that, yes, it was possible for a people to be, first, 
so misinformed, then not informed at all; that it was 
but a slight step from things happening which they did 
not know to things being done to them of which they 
were not told. 

To that we had only to add that with a capital 
evacuated, a government fleeing, communications dis- 
traught, radio silent, and a muzzled Press, there was no 
rallying point, no organ of public opinion, no mouth- 
piece for conglomerate encouragement. We saw that 
the way was open for Petainerie, for the Cabinet to 
become a Laval Tory, and for France, /a belle France, 
to be Goebbels’ France. 

When normal channels of activity are disorganized ; 
when food is hard to come by and a roof is scarcely 
asked ; when battle becomes a rout ; when cities, corps, 
towns, troops, become dispersed and scatter in units 
each on its own; when the stars become screaming 
mouths in the heavens and trees writhe not less violently 
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than dying friends—then, as in all moments of intense 
experience and vital decision, a man is flung back onto 
himself. And what he finds in himself, what he brings 
out of it to help him in that moment, depends on what he 
has been. That, and what he will be, depends on his 
thought. That, in turn, is formulated largely by what 
he has read—what he reads now, as well as what he 
remembers from reading. 

Contrary (as are most things) to the generally held 
opinion, the man with the well-stocked mind is the last 
to crack under stress. The materialists give in because, 
when there is-nothing before them at which they can 
grasp, they have nothing behind them. They are left 
empty-minded and empty-handed. The non-materialist 
has two other lines of defence—to fall back on in 
adversity and to set forward from for attack: he has 
his thought and he has his memory. That latter is no 
wistful nest of wispy dreams. It is a well-ordered 
chamber, wherein are ranged his convictions and beliefs, 
the conclusions he has drawn from what he has thought 
and from what he has read, and the composition which 
these make. 

I labour this point, to which I have led up at some 
length, because it is certain that France’s overdone censor- 
ship was in part responsible for her disintegration, and 
because at this moment, with that example before us, 
our Government see fit to introduce a tax on books 
and periodicals. 

It has produced, as was proper, a howl of execration. 
Sir Kingsley Wood, replying blandly in effect that if 
you can’t afford to buy a new book, go read an old 
one, puts himself in the same category of masterful 
imaginativeness as the person who could not give her 
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relative a book, because “‘ he already has one’. Morale, 
education, posterity, poetry, the development of new 
authors to replace those who will be destroyed in this 
war—all these appear to mean nothing to a man who, 
as late as March, proclaimed himself quite satisfied 
with the expansion of our Air Force. 

The protests, in which many of divers opinions have 
joined, are concerned mainly with the fate of the 
publishers and the future of authors. I have as much 
sympathy for publishers as any author can have; I have 
sympathy for authors, though there are far too many 
of them. But that goes for statesmen too and as in every- 
thing, we suffer the fools for the few. I think authors 
suffer more than other kinds of artist in this war because 
they have less opportunity. A painter is permitted to 
visit scenes, which he may record; the results are now 
recognized as of value to national archives. Authors, as 
such, do not receive equal permission. To say they can 
act as war-correspondents or use their pens in any other 
of a dozen ways, is begging the question. Painters may 
be employed for camouflage, or as draughtsmen and 
designers. But there are plenty whose status simply 
as painters of what they see is given official scope and 
recognition, and that is something denied the better 
kind of writer. The lot of the author is hard. But it 
should be realized that this tax hits also the reader. It is 
for him that I make here my protest, and I make it 
simply on grounds of national morale. Staying-power 
is a question of mind over matter. The mind must be 
nourished, not needy ; lithe and not lifeless. It needs 
fodder more strengthening than newsprint, and words 
used by those who are masters of, and not servants to, 


them. 
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Our papers, whilst still freer than were those of France, 
are inevitably emasculated and uniform. We have reached 
the genial cynicism of printing our own official reports 
alongside the enemy’s, leaving it to be guessed which 
may be correct, which the “ version”’. Rules, regula- 
tions, fear of reprisals, have reduced the contents of 
newspapers to statements and comments, not criticism. 
We get, to-day, a mass of headlines but no body. 

The more important, therefore, to read, to preserve 
the habit of logical argument. As chat and spreading of 
information become indefensible, the more necessary to 
preserve discussion—on other subjects. As movement, 
at one time from this country and now within it, becomes 
increasingly difficult, the more essential to maintain 
agility of mind, and to keep in sight realms of reason 
which no renegade ruler can reduce. Without vistas, 
a nation cannot be far-sighted ; without spokesmen, it 
cannot be well-spoken ; without writers, it can neither 
know the meaning of words nor use those which can be 
trusted. 

With the fate of France before us, the tongue of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Pope in our heads, and a man 
as Premier who can speak and write the people’s English, 
it is not lightly to be borne that books should not be 
regarded as bulwarks of brains. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


I HAVE RECEIVED the following letter from a reader, 
c/o Forest Office, Belize, British Honduras. 


“ DEAR SirR,—As one who has enjoyed Life and 
Letters since its beginning, I dare to ask that, when you 
come to consider your American number, you will 
remember that the United States is not America. The 
fascination of South America is unknown to thousands 
in Europe who know of it only because of its trade 
importance, and as one of the dream-conquests in Hitler’s 
brain. But for 100 who think of South America as well 
as the States and Canada when ‘ America’ is mentioned, 
perhaps five, or less, recall that there is such a piece 
of land as Central America. 

“Yet in that small ‘neck’ are many interesting 
things, even important things. The Panama Canal is 
known to the world; but few in Britain suspect the 
beauty and colour in the small republics surrounding 
Panama. Especially lovely is Guatemala, with its dramatic 
volcanoes, blue lakes, Spanish-Colonial buildings, and 
colourful Indian life. Almost as few suspect the presence 
of a small British colony here, or know what ‘ mahogany ’ 
and ‘ chicle’ really mean at their source. Yet this colony 
has been, a little, in the news because of the Royal 
Commission findings; and may be again (it already 
is in U.S.A. journalism), because of Guatemala’s claim 
to a part of it. 

“American journalists, diverted from European 
paths by war, have been making quite an ‘invasion ’ 
of this colony; they come in all shapes and sizes. 
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Would Britain be interested in learning more of her 
western outpost—Britain as represented by your 
readers, at least? 

“ And then there is Mexico—full of a new wave of 
up-surging life. But Mexico is probably the one part of 
Central America that Europe does not forget ! 

“TI trust that your little magazine may be able to 
pursue its ‘ calm continuation’. The contrast it affords 
to the U.S.A. magazines I read is highly interesting ; 
but I should be sorry to lose it mainly because in it the 
English language is still the English language, literature 
still something to be loved, words still have beauty of 
sound. 

Yours sincerely, 
KATHERINE A. KINLOCK.” 
* * * 


AMERICAS 


I am grateful for the wishes and suggestion, and glad 
of the opportunity to discuss a point which often troubles 
—the use of the word American for U.S. Most certainly 
the United States is not America. But if I were having 
a number about South America, I should call it South 
American, and if of Central America, then Central 
American. As the term “ United States” is not con- 
vertible into an adjective, I follow the usual custom in 
using the word American, bare of North, South, or 
Central, to describe that appertaining to, or emanating 
from, the United States. 

* * * 


NOTE ON A CONSCIENTIOUS CONTRIBUTOR 


The author of one of the articles in this number was 
evacuated from France as a member of the B.E.F. On 
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arrival at a Welsh port, she was, however, so to speak, 
degraded, and became, if not an alien, a suspicious 
refugee. Male members of the B.E.F. were allowed to 
proceed. She, however, despite her uniform, was not 
exactly detained, but “ received for the night” in a 
Bethesda chapel. When told she could sleep on a pew, 
she offered the suggestion that they had been designed to 
prevent that, and proved it, by rolling off inadvertently 
during the night (this after four nights at sea, uncon- 
voyed in a collier), ... 

It is this kind of thing which makes me like my 
country, which explains its people to me, and makes 
me damned if I’ll explain them to anybody else. 


* ” sd 


RADIO POSTSCRIPT 


The tones of the B.B.C., which were never 
(thank God !) wholly those of the country in peace- 
time, can hardly be expected to have risen to the 
exigencies of war. When they have risen, it has been 
in rather shrill accents shaken back to their native 
Cockney—no shame to them for that, except that 
varnish peeling is never a pretty sight, and one came to 
dread the announcement of “ our representative from 
(the laws of this and that compel me to say) so-and-so ”’. 

It is hard to tell whether it is the gargle they use, or 
the glands they’ve got, but there is a querulousness about 
most of the radio reporters which sorts ill with the events 
they relate. 

How welcome, therefore, has been J. B. Priestley 
in his Sunday postscripts. Not only for his sturdiness— 
that can be taken for granted, and often with a pinch 
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of salt, if found necessary. But Mr. Priestley, the burly 
Yorkshireman, the ham-and-beefer, has developed in 
this war as the apostle of gaiety. Cheerfulness isn’t 
enough for him; he wants the amenities. Flowers, 
banners, brightness. We do our duty, says he, then 
let us do it gaily, not grimly. And he says it quietly, 
in a voice to which none of his vast audience could take 
offence. To hear him propounding a subtle argument 
for the simplicity of millions, knowing they will under- 
stand every word of it, is to have faith in the future 
of the race he must influence. His “* Two-ton Annie” 
speech (she was an evacuee invalid, raucously exchanging 
ribaldries with her stretcher-bearers) was a master- 
piece. Mr. Priestley seems to me one of the discoveries 
of the war. If it weren’t that generals are at rather a 
discount, I would call him that. But if not a general, 
he is certainly a help. 


* * * 


GEASSHOUSES 


The threat of invasion coincided remarkably, as well 
as reassuringly, with the appearance on the market 
of various new methods of safeguarding windows 
from the effect of blast during raids. Such liquids as 
Vitron, Protectoblast, and many others appear either in 
the nick of time or, as some may think, somewhat late 
in the day; the correct view is that the interim since 
September has allowed for these products ; the unortho- 
dox, that the makers of sticky paper, now known to be of 
doubtful value, got in first. Certainly, it is true that the 
radio instructions for preparing a paste to reinforce net 
curtains against flying glass seemed welcome, if tardy. 
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I have tried each method on various windows and shall 
be glad to report, if alive, the results after a raid. 


* * * 


BIOS LSoWwrE HAVE 


As a matter of fact, our experience of bombing 
has so far been less noisy than the well-meant 
detonating of washed-up mines. We had our first 
casualties here last Sunday. We didn’t know it 
at the time. Wasp-droning Germans were over 
as usual; but this time the sirens went. That meant 
lunch in the hall, which is in the centre of the flat, and 
that was a bore, as the light had to be on. I’m trying to 
save money. We heard two thuds between peas and 
potatoes. We weren’t to know they were bombs, it 
was twenty years since we’d heard the last. 

When we heard that four had fallen on the town, we 
were pleased that that was all they sounded like. 

When we heard that five had been killed, four times 
as many hurt, we weren’t so pleased. It seemed, the only 
word I can think of is, irreverent, to have been eating 
duck while others were dying. I gather from others 
that one gets used to that. 


* * x 


SALVAGE DEPOT 
She was wearing a cushion-cover sort of a dress and 
the kind of hat from which you pick cherries. 
I asked her if my shoe-trees were aluminium. 
“Yes.” she said, “and as they’ve got Fortnum and 


Mason on them, I’ll put them right in the front.” 
B 


FRATERNITE, 1940 
By yLORNA LEWIS 


Ir was My privilege to go recently to the old France with 
one of the Scottish Women’s Hospital Units, under the 
British Committee of the French Red Cross. I was to 
assist a member of the original S.W.H. 1914-18 con- 
tingent, A. L. Anderson, in starting a canteen for French 
soldiers on the Franco-Belgian frontier. But just at the 
time we left England the Belgian.army surrendered. 

Our journey to France was certainly eventful. We 
just avoided being sent, through his information, to 
Jersey and at last got ourselves instead on to a military 
transport. This was first delayed by magnetic mines 
being laid in its course. Then we put back to port 
to pick up some 800 French soldiers who had been 
rescued overnight from the beaches at Dunkirk. Finally, 
after 43 hours on board, we reached Cherbourg and then 
spent ten hours in a train packed with French troops 
returned from Norway and Flanders. We arrived in 
Paris four days after we left London. 

Canteens were by this time out of the question, for 
the French army was retreating. We therefore offered 
ourselves for work with the refugees, as this hourly- 
increasing problem was the need of the moment. 

These extracts from a rough diary are just a personal 
record of two weeks which seemed like an eternity of 
tragedy. It describes events in only a part of France. 
But the valiant spirit which it inadequately reveals is 
surely still to be found in many parts of France, 
unquenchable even in this black hour. 


3rd June.—First Paris air raid took place during lunch, 
and lasted for an hour. It was a curious sensation. We 
all simply moved from our table on the pavement to one 
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inside the little restaurant. There we made friends with 
a most amiable Dane, three French people, their “Eenglish 
dog”’, and others. Continuous gunfire but noise not 
excessive. Three times our french windows heaved heavy 
sighs, and at intervals police cars rushed along the Quai 
d’Orsay at a speed only hitherto seen on the films. No 
one in the restaurant in the least alarmed. 

Paris looks so peaceful and lovely. Plenty of uniforms, 
of course, but the plane trees at their best, sunshine 
perfect, streets comparatively empty, and almost quiet. 
One seems to see the buildings more clearly for lack of 
noise. How the French love Paris... . For the first time 
I really understand some of the reasons. 

The police are constantly stopping people in the 
streets and cafés, where they have rounded up thousands 
of suspects. Your papers are scrutinized, questions put. 
Any doubts, and off you’re taken. Hunting the Fifth 
Columnists is quite a game—you vie with your friends 
in giving information about neighbours. You cannot 
telephone to or from a hotel or restaurant, only from 
private houses, offices, and the post office—after many 
inquiries on their side. A telegram must be inspected at 
the post office, then taken by you to the Police for their 
approval and stamp, then taken back for further 
examination at the poste. A long business. We took 
fifty minutes to get one off to-day. 

5th June.—Over 250 people were killed and over 6§0 
wounded in the raid. We all say, but there was so little 
noise. Apparently we mistook falling bombs for gunfire. 
In the suburbs 20 children were killed in a school, they 
say. Everyone is horrified and outraged at the attack. 
But Paris morale is unshaken. The people are all the 
more determined. 
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We heard to-day of the saving of the men from 
Dunkirk. It has heartened everyone. We have not only 
got our men back, but perhaps our luck is turning. A 
woman ticket collector said to me: ‘“‘ 1 am not a good 
churchwoman, but our cardinal asked us to pray for a 
miracle and it has happened.’’ At the street corners, in 
shops, everywhere you hear the words: “ C’est un 
miracle.”’ 

The big offensive started to-day. Will Paris be 
invaded? But no. Look how near they came in ’14, 
in ’16,in ’18. Jf Paris is occupied, it is terrible, mais ce 
n’est pas la fins We shall fight on the Loire. That, they 
cannot cross. 

The shops all sell badges, brooches, bracelets, stamped 
On les aura. That’s the spirit. One does not permit 
oneself to think of any alternative. Here, no one ever 
talks of anything but the war, or war gossip. Of the 
causes of Le trahison du roi Léopold, there are many 
versions. As for Gamelin, the answer is always the 
same: Nous ne parlons jamais de Gamelin. And the 
French generals, dismissed? Ils sont fusilés. Non, ils 
ne sont pas fusilés. Alors, quelques-uns sont fusilés. 
La reine Elizabeth, elle est charmante. Le Royal Air 
Force, c’est magnifique. Les Cinquiéme Columnistes, 
on doit les fusiller. C’est plus vite. 

To-day I’ve had luck. The Service Social has asked 
me to take a car down to La Rochelle, in Charante 
Maritime, to work there for refugees, anyhow for a 
month. Every day more and more pour down to the 
south and south-east, from Belgium, from the north of 
France, now from the Somme departments. It is 
marvellous to be given a job. Anderson is to come with 
me. 
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6th June.—Most of to-day spent in collecting the car, 
which turns out to be quite a large, old Citroen camio- 
nette. Unfortunately, its behaviour is very odd. After 
several hours’ struggle in various parts of Paris, I end 
ignominously on a tow rope. But the garage assures me, 
ce n'est pas grand chose. It just won’t start; and when 
it does, it just won’t go far. That’s all. Ne vous 
inquiétez pas madame. It is but 400 kilometres to La 
Rochelle. You'll get there. 

Slight change of plan. (Tout ese changé soon becomes 
a very familiar phrase.) We are to go north and collect 
some children from a state-run orphanage before going 
south. Monsieur and Madame at the garage too charm- 
ing. Gave me their own petrol and wouldn’t charge for 
the tow, etc. ‘‘ We also, we can work.’’ Am wrung by 
the hand and thanked by them for my work for France. 
I feel a fraud. It’s the same everywhere. I wish more 
people at home could know the warmth of French feeling 
for the Entente. 

7th June.—Roused at 5.15 a.m. very conveniently by 
an alerte and descended, at householders’ request, into 
an unspeakably mouldering cave. Spent the next half- 
hour speculating gloomily on the possibilities of ever 
being dug out if occasion arose. But no bombs fell. 
The all clear went after half an hour, and we returned 
with relief to a beautiful sunny morning. 

Left our offices at 6.10 a.m. for Fleury, near Rouen, 
in a convoy of 5 camionettes. The Citroen was the 
slowest and boiled and bumped abominably, but we 
arrived in about 2? hours. During the alerte, bombs 
had been dropped, with some casualties, and the road 
destroyed in one place. It had been patched up by 8.30 
when we passed that way. All roads down to Paris are 
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now being attacked. All are heavily blocked with trees, 
old farm carts, stones, scrap iron, barbed wire. Armed 
guards or soldiers inspect your papers in and out of 
every small town and most villages. It makes travelling 
slow. 

The countryside itself looked peaceful enough. 
People were out working in the fields, birds sang, the 
scent of clover filled the air. As we went north we met 
some carts containing peasant families, old men leading 
the horses, women and children sitting in the carts, dogs 
sometimes riding or walking; foliage and bundles of 
hay draped the carts. ‘“‘ What a pretty sight,” I thought, 
at first taking these to be peasant parties going out to the 
fields. Then I got nearer and saw the expressions on the 
women’s faces: hopeless; dull; patient despair. I saw 
in the carts old mattresses, bundles of clothes, sometimes 
a child’s pram, a toy, even a rabbit hutch, and little 
parcels of food. These were refugees. The sun beat 
down on their heads; some of them carried black 
umbrellas ; most of them were utterly unprotected. A 
little further north, I thought, machine-gun bullets 
are beating down on carts like these. How soon will 
they be here P 

We reached Fleury, and packed 60 children, all under 
6, and many helpers, into the camionettes. I took 12 
infants, 3 helpers, and a quantity of packages. All the 
infants at once set up a kitten-like mewing, interspersed 
with short howls from the more violent ; but Anderson 
stuffed ginger-nuts into their mouths, and away we 
bumped, praying that the old van would not break 
down, and that we should not be bombed on the way. 
We got them at last to the Gare de Lyon and put them 
into a train for the south. They were very good, and 
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only a few were sick. The same afternoon, their village 
was badly bombed and the road again destroyed. 
8th—9th June.—A. and I left Paris early, the camionette 
laden with blankets, condensed milk, layettes, and clothes 
for refugees. Last night there was a great excitement on 
the boulevard. ‘ Oh,” said an English friend. ‘‘ That’s 
THE balloon barrage.” So it was: a single balloon 
rising close to the Arc de Triomphe. This morning 
everyone is quite encouraged about the Bataille de France. 
German tanks are being destroyed by the French 75’s. 
On les aura! Toujours le courage et la confiance ! 
The journey southwards, via Chartres, the Loire 
Amboise, Loches and Poitiers, should have been lovely 
—weather perfect, fields full of hay, cornflowers, purple 
vetch, daisies, poppies, gardens full of roses. But the 
roads .. . everywhere, the refugees, in carts and cars, 
on bicycles, or walking. At first all are moving south ; 
then you get into cross streams, and now everyone is 
driving in all directions—where ? Most of them don’t 
know. The cars are loaded to the brim. On the roofs, 
mattresses for sleeping on and for protection against the 
mitrailleuses, bundles of blankets, luggage, prams, 
bicycles, everything that can be tied on top, behind, or 
on the wings. Inside, more bundles, food, clothes, 
suitcases, paper parcels. Then, in a medium-sized car, 
7 or 8 people, sitting often on top of each other, ranging 
from grandmére to bébé ; mostly women—for the men 
are at the war or mobilized for industry. Like this, they 
have travelled for days, perhaps weeks. The heat is 
terrific, the anxiety terrible. Along the roadside some 
are resting—vathetic little parties of homeless people. 
A few look fairly cheerful ; most, exhausted and pitiful. 
One gets to dread that expression of despair on the faces. 
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In the villages and towns food centres have been set up 
where free meals are distributed. I have always wanted 
to see Loches, but never thought that under the shadow 
of that grim old chateau, I, dusty, oily, and dirty, would 
be welcomed as a confrére by kind cool French ladies, 
and given a refugee méal of soup, salad, bread, and fruit. 

zoth June—After a two-day journey we got last 
night to La Rochelle. Continuous examination of papers 
every few miles. English passports are fine. Everyone 
wants to shake our hands. English cigarettes, with which 
we have stocked ourselves, are immensely popular. 
A.’s croix de guerre and war medals (she was nursing 
French soldiers under fire with the Scottish Women’s 
Hospital in the last war) are a tremendous asset. Ah, 
you were with us last time, they say in justly reverential 
and fraternal tones. I bask in reflected glory. 

La Rochelle has fine medieval buildings, a plage and 
casino, a real port, and a delightful old fishing port full 
of gaily sailed boats and surrounded by small restaurants 
where immense meals can be eaten for small sums. Now, 
its places are given up to refugee cars and encampments, 
there is scarcely a bed, or a floor, free in the town. 
Madame at our Café Moderne was kindness itself, and 
canvassed her clients till she found a hat-merchant and 
his wife who took us to their flat and their spare bed, 
told us that their home was ours—and gave us a latch- 
key. Our wallpaper is puce with a decor of huge 
Victorian medallions. We fall over an immense black 
and yellow pouffe and a piano as we enter. 

For a few days we are to take our social service 
workers, plus layettes, poiles, etc., round the villages, 
seeing the mayors, finding out the special needs and 
conditions of the refugees. Every village absolutely 
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crowded, 300 or 400 refugees in quite tiny hamlets. 
Some are in stone-floored hovels, 9 in a room, with 
nothing to cook on except a minute stove for which there 
is neither coal or charcoal. The sugar ration is delayed, 
there’s nowhere to wash clothes and no soap. All this 
must be put right. Some of the refugees have plenty of 
money, but nowhere to live. One family has bicycled 
all the way from Brussels. One man had a restaurant 
near Metz, quite a good business. Now he, his wife, 
seven children, mother and sister share a room. But— 
cest un toit. It could be worse. 

Madame at the café at La Rochelle has invited us to 
dine at her expense. Look what you do for France, she 
says when we thank her. We feel dreadfully humble. 

z2th June-—The news—such little as we get—is 
grave. Italy is in, but not doing too well. They are 
trying to encircle Paris. Already the overcrowded 
roads are swelled by cars from the Seine departments. 
The factories are being evacuated. We must face the 
fact that Paris may fall. Mais—ce n’est pas la fin. Why, 
there is a prophecy that France will be invaded as far as 
Poitiers, then we shall roll them back. And how! (To 
lighten life we have been explaining such phrases as 
“and how’, “ search me’’, etc., to our social workers. 
Fouillez-moi, they exclaim delightedly.) 

La Rochelle now resembles Ramsgate on a Bank 
Holiday. And still they come. 

23th June.—Gotup at 5.30 to take some vieillards from 
the Hospital to the port (La Pallice) some 3} miles away, 
whence they will go to a home on |’Ile de Ré, 20 minutes’ 
crossing. I collected 7 and 2 nurses. The old things 
were between 70 and 85, very dirty, very bewildered, 
but dauntless. Some had been travelling for three 
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weeks, never before having left their villages. They 
carried small, filthy bundles, containing their few priceless 
possessions. Getting them in and out of the camionette 
(some were on crutches) was a business. Sailors and 
Les Boy Scoots almost lifted them on to a smali tossing 
boat, which was crowded with sad-faced people and 
tired children. They went off uncomplaining, dreadfully 
pathetic and brave. 

Anderson, one social worker, and I then joined 
Mlle Debrit, our chief, some 50 miles inland. There 
isn’t a bed at all in her village, nor a floor, but they say 
there’s one 9 miles away. We find it at 11 p.m. The 
day was spent in discussion, village visiting, the usual 
round of new plans, tout est changé, etc. For by now 
communication with Paris is cut off. Things begin to be 
difficult. The advance continues, and people are getting 
frantic over no news of their relations, no means of 
getting any, wires now very slow, and letters don’t 
always reach. Newspapers say little, the radio less. 
We ask: Will the Americans come? Where are 
the Canadians? Will the English come back soon? 
But we shall hold them till they do. On les aura. This 
is a war of beasts, not men. C’est Calvaire. Mais aprés 
Calvaire, la Résurrection. 

25th June.—l’ve been these last two days up-country 
in villages that usually never see a stranger, but now teem 
with refugees. Paris has fallen. The French are in tears, 
but still hoping. Toujours l’éspoir is now our cry. And 
we would all rather die than give in. There was a rumour 
to-day that France might make a separate peace. Every- 
one was nearly off their heads with indignation, grief, 
and horror. Itis not possible ! Even though the Maginot 
Line is threatened we shall still have la victoire. It is 
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the spirit that matters, materialism and all that it stands 
for will be brought low—enfin. 

Mlle Carby, my social worker, keeps saying wretchedly: 
To think there may be a Boche sleeping in my bed in 
Leach eo 

To-day I saw quite a good car, loaded with luggage, 
people, and belongings, and lying between each front 
wing and the bonnet, a man. It was a Paris-marked 
car. They must have come about 250 miles like this. 
Both were elderly. 

Now, columns of French airmen, stores, machinery 
from bombed air-fields, have joined the hordes on the 
roads. They don’t seem to know where they’re going, 
and many just stay by the road. 

16th June.—Sunday. Got up at 6.30a.m. Went to 
meet A., Debrit, and some others at Saintes, a large 
town, and a centre for refugees. Dutifully waited at 
the station for them, as per instructions, from 8.30 a.m. 
onwards. They appeared at nearly 12. A. and I resolve 
never to part again! The station was a struggling mass 
of humanity complete with bundles, parcels, mostly 
just sitting about wondering where to go. Platforms 
absolutely filthy and food all sold out. People lay 
in thick dirt and dust, sleeping. One very old couple 
slowly tied twelve parcels onto a child’s go-cart and 
then moved very slowly away. 

We are still told very little news, but a conseil des 
ministres is sitting. Everyone is grave. This afternoon an 
innkeeper suddenly said to me, almost pleadingly: 
“ You do not think it possible madame, that we shall lose 
this war or that the English will abandon us?” I 
reassured him. Of course it is not possible. ... Returned 
to La Rochelle, having decided to take our consul’s 
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advice before going another 100 miles inland. The town 
was unexpectedly full of British soldiers. The French are 
jubilant, so are we... Les anglais sont revenus . . . alors, 
tout sera changé! A staff sergeant tells us that British 
subjects are leaving France, the Germans are pouring 
down the roads south, the bombing everywhere is 
terrific. 

27th June-——Who will easily forget this day? At 
lunch time A. and I, after a morning spent fruitlessly 
searching for our consul, and transporting sick refugees 
in various directions, went into the main street to find 
some food. Suddenly, people rushed out from shops and 
houses, tears on the faces of men and women alike. 
Petain has asked for an armistice !... The army is to 
cease fire. It cannot be true.... They will be here 
soon.... What will become of us and of our children. ... 
And our poor soldiers.... At first they gathered in 
groups, some sobbing, others silent, numbed with 
despair. Then within half an hour the crowds of 
soldiers, sailors, refugees, inhabitants, seemed to have 
completely disappeared. An awful, pitiful hush fell over 
the noisy town. Our footsteps echoed as though we 
walked in a city of the dead... . 

At the café we kissed our nice madame good-bye. 
She was crying, but brave. Espérons, we say. . . . Then, 
instructed by a British major, A. and I made a dash in 
the van for British G-H.Q. Mons. B. (our hatter) drove 
with us to show us the way, his eyes full of tears, his face 
grey. He said in a choking voice, as we parted, “‘ You 
will tell the English, won’t you, that the French love 
them still? ’? We will come back, we assure him, at the 
first opportunity, to happier days. We will not forget 
him and his wife, and their hospitality and their gaiety. 
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After an hour of suspense, we were told to join a large 
convoy of British army lorries, cars, motor cyclists, and 
go to the port. Groups of sad French people watched 
us leave. Some waved in a pathetic effort at gallantry. 
All were silent. As a lorryload of our soldiers rounded 
a corner, a French workman stepped off the pavement 
and threw two carnations into it. 

We shall come back... Yes. I hope, I hope, they 
understood... 


It remains only to say very briefly that a smallish-sized 
British collier had by good luck been unloading coal in 
port that day ; that it was commandeered by the B.E.F., 
and that some 1,800 very exhausted soldiers and airmen, 
with A. and myself thrown in by courtesy, embarked on 
it between 6 p.m. and midnight. Some German planes 
paid us a visit just as we were lifting anchor. Miracu- 
lously, they didn’t find us; so we crept off and struck 
out into the Atlantic, accompanied by a second smaller 
but proportionately well-loaded collier. We had no 
escort, only two ships’ boats, and some Bren guns as 
our defence. But we were going home. 

Our journey to a Welsh port took three days, and the 
best part of four nights. The moon was shining as we 
came homewards up the Bristol Channel; our decks 
were crammed with men who had stood, laden with 
packs, tin hats, rifle, coat, etc., for hours, too excited to 
move or speak. But as we drew alongside the quay, 
they broke their silence, and quite spontaneously they 
sang, gently and with great feeling. The words that they 
sang were : 


There’s a long long trail a-winding 
Into the land of my dreams....... 


THE CHANGES OF FIFTY YEARS 
(Extracts from the diary of Georgiana Sitwell, 1824-1900) 


Part V: BrrK HALL AND BALMORAL 
Edited by @©SBE Rigo ele eae 


OUvR FIRST GOING to Birk Hall was quite an event in our 
lives, a perfectly delightful time ;_ and I think we found 
Scotland more and more enchanting till the last year we 
spent at Balmoral, when a gloom was cast over every- 
thing by the death of our dear little brother Campbell. 

. We used to arrive about five or six at Birk Hall, 
and had a tea-dinner all together—a treat to the younger 
ones. I remember, though it was the 11th of August, 
the great dishes of ripe strawberries, and plates of 
cabbage roses on the table—roses such as one never sees 
nowadays. The house was little better than an enlarged 
farmhouse, and, though we had many visitors while 
there, and the house was always brimfull, the rooms were 
so small and low that the gentlemen declared they were 
obliged to put their heads out of the skylight windows 
in order to brush their hair. We young ones, however, 
liked Birk Hall better than Balmoral; it was less stiff, 
and the old-fashioned garden was so delightful with its 
grass walks bordered with gooseberry and currant 
bushes, red, black, and white, and, alternately, with 
cabbage roses, sweet williams, pinks, and other flowers, 
alas now out of date. At the bottom of the garden, 
partly hidden by trees, ran the lovely swift-rushing 
river—the water like liquid cairngorms and its big rocks 
covered with moss. The view of Ballater from the 
windows on one side was most lovely ; and I have been 
told that a lady who had stayed at Birk Hall, when 
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dying, vowed that if she could only see that view again, 
she would recover. . 

We were kept very close to our lessons, and had only 
one real holiday and expedition in the season, but we 
were allowed to career over the country on the rough 
ponies, like small carthorses in appearance, to climb the 
hills, and often to enliven the evenings with a reel. 
Every summer, to amuse us, we were taken to the fair 
at Ballater, with its booths of toys and gingerbread, its 
herds of cattle, sheep, and ponies. Then there was the 
visit, too, for a week, of our dancing master. He must, 
I think, have been at one time on the stage, and he 
occasionally diverted us by flying into the room dressed 
as a Jack Tar, a Greek, a Highlander, or a Paddy, and 
dancing appropriately.... We had several adventures 
while living at Birk Hall, but never a serious accident. 
Once the dicky at the back of the carriage fell off 
suddenly, but my brothers, who were in it at the time, 
escaped by springing onto the roof. On another occasion, 
several of our party who had gone to fish on Loch 
Muich, were detained till ten o’clock at night owing to 
their boat having grounded on a sunken rock. 

Among those who visited us at Birk Hall were 
Sir Frederick Stovin, Lord Alfred Paget, Mr. Farmer, 
Uncles John and Jim Tait, and the Wildmans. Lord 
Leven was also there for a few days during the third 
year we were there. We all went for a picnic on our 
ponies, and Lord Leven, finding that musicians were to 
be hired at some village we passed through, engaged 
them to come up to Birk Hall that night, and we had a 
dance in the dining-room. 

In 1841, we left Birk Hall and in the following summer 
came to Balmoral, my father having taken a lease of that 
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place from Sir Robert Gordon. In 1836, Sir Robert, 
who was brother to the Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen, 
and had been for some time Ambassador at Vienna, had 
obtained from the trustees of the Earl of Fife a lease of 
the whole lands, game, and fishing, etc., for a period of 
thirty-eight years. He had then, acting as his own 
architect, built the present Castle, fitting it up with an 
attention to luxury and comfort not usually to be seen 
in sporting residences. Generally, when not employed 
in his diplomatic duties, he inhabited it during the 
shooting season. 

Our arrival there is mentioned in the following letter 
from my sister Alice. 

Balmoral, 
Monday, 3 September, 1842. 


My dear Mrs. Foxlowe, I am quite grieved to think how 
ill I have performed my promise of writing to you, but tho’ we 
have been here three weeks, we really hardly yet feel settled, it 
makes such a difference arriving at a new place. My sisters were 
very gay in Edinbro’, going to a ball, dejeuner, cattle show, 
evening parties, and several other things, all in a week. Mama is, 
I am happy to say, pretty strong, and I think the Highland air will 
restore her to strength, it is so fine and bracing. 

All Scotland is in agitation with the Queen’s visit, there are 
very few ladies left on Dee side, so many have rushed away to 
Edinbro’: the gentlemen, I think, seem to prefer paying their 
respects to the deer and grouse rather than to her Majesty. I 
suppose Miss Alderson is returned long ago to Barlbro’, if so, and 
you see her, will you tell her that the Duke of Leeds is gone to 
meet the Queen in full Highland costume, and with a tail of eight 
Highlanders, all dressed in which is called the Dumblaine tartan, 
being a newly invented plaid, or rather taken from an old picture 
at Hornby of Viscount Dumblaine (you know the Duke has that 
title) composed of red, yellow, and green, very smart, as you will 
suppose from the colours. 

The Duchess comes here to luncheon to-morrow. We have 
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been taking long drives in the forest almost daily ; it is beautiful 
to see the herds of deer among the dark fir trees. Aunt Mary Tait 
was here for a few days, Uncle John being detained by those horrid 
riots in Stirlingshire. Sir Frederick Stovin is here; he came on 
Saturday, also Johnnie Tait (who you remember, like me, had 
such a love for your rice cake) and Archie Campbell. The gentle- 
men have had very good sport, and are out to-day after the deer, 
except my unfortunate brother, who has cut his foot and is con- 
fined to his bed. However, a day’s rest will, I doubt not, set it 
all right again. 


With kindest love from my mother, in which all unite, 


Believe me your aff. 
Alice Sitwell. 


Balmoral is situated in a haugh formed by a noble 
sweep of the river Dee, which forms its northern 
boundary. Though a much larger and handsomer 
residence than Birk Hall, to us children it too much 
resembled an English country house, and we missed the 
fun of all the rough and primitive arrangements which 
were necessary at Birk Hall. On the south side of the 
old castle! the entrance porch led into the hall, where 
there was an excellent mosaic imitation of the Cave 
Canem at Pompeii; the square tower behind contained 
four bedrooms, to which access was given by the small 
round tower at the corner. The two next windows 
were those of the billiard room (below), from which a 
staircase led to the upper apartments and to the principal 
bedroom, behind which lay its accompanying dressing- 
room. Above the window of the dining-room was that 
of the drawing-room, and still higher that of another 
bedroom, reached by stairs in the wooden flanking 
tower. Ina line with the house stood its conservatory, 

1 The Queen first took up her residence there in September, 1848, and 
for seven or eight years occupied the old house. 
Cc 
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opening into the dining-room, and behind was the 
kitchen court. The domestics slept in the round tower 
on the north-west front, and here also were two storeys 
of other bedrooms, three above and three below. 

From the Castle, one could catch many picturesque 
glimpses of mountain scenery. Eastward the view was 
bounded by Craigendavioch (the Rock of Oaks) and 
by the precipitous chasm called the Pass of Ballater ; 
westward, beyond the military road from Braemar to 
Fort George, which winds by the heavy Cairn-na- 
cuimhee, could be seen the pine-clad heights of Inver- 
cauld, and southward, from the drawing-room windows, 
the eye could rest upon the soft and abundant foliage 
of the birks of Craig-an-gorean. Northward, beyond 
Dee’s silver stream, were a number of heathery hilltops 
and a dark ocean of mountain and moorland. At 
Braemar, ten miles away, the scenery was still more 
splendid, the Scotch firs, which add so much beauty to a 
landscape, being of immense size and age. Such trees 
may never be seen again, for since that date planting in 
the Highlands has been almost entirely with the smaller 
and meaner Canadian pine. 

From Glen More, which had been included in our 
Kinrara shootings and was no further distant from 
Balmoral, the wreck of the ancient forest presented a 
melancholy and terrific spectacle': and from that same 


1“ Trees of an enormous height which had escaped alike the axe and the 
tempest were still standing, stripped by the winds even of their bark and like 
gigantic skeletons stretching far and wide their bleached bones to the storms and 
rains of heaven, while other-, broken by the violence of the gales, lifted their split 
and fractured trunks in a thousand shapes of resistance ; in sturdy and fantastic 
forms of defiance to the whirlwind and to the winter. It was one wide image of 
death, as if the angel of destruction had passed over the valley. The sight of a 
felled tree is painful, still more is that of a fallen forest.”—Macculloch’s Letters 
from the Highlands. (Editor’s note.) 
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spot we could ascend Cairn Gorm, and view from the 
top of the mountain Loch Avor, one of the widest lochs 
in Scotland, the heights of Ben Mac Dhin, and the 
enormous stone under which forty men could sleep. 

The shootings at Balmoral were of about 13,000 acres 
in extent, all clear of sheep, but deer did not come well 
on the ground away from the woods. Roe were very 
numerous, and the grouse ground was good. 

Despite its many advantages, Balmoral was not with- 
out certain discomforts. No beef could be procured in 
the country round, and no coals. It was very cold in the 
late autumn, and if we stayed later than we intended, as 
we sometimes did, a fall of snow would occasionally 
make impassable the usual route by the Spittal of 
Glenshee, and at the same time prevent us from getting 
game. In such acase, if our stock of dry wood and peat, 
candles and groceries, came to an end, we were in no 
enviable position. I remember having to go to bed in 
the dark, and being allowed only one fire upstairs for 
several days together and, to add to our discomfort, 
being obliged to get up before daylight in the vain hope 
that the road might be open, and the post-horses come 
from Castleton to deliver us. 

It was on one of these occasions that I took the 
opportunity of having scarlet fever. The Highland 
doctor, who, it was afterward said, had never seen the 
malady, insisted that I had only a feverish sore throat, 
and, after I had been a week in bed, reported me to be 
well enough to set out at once for Edinburgh, though a 
snowstorm had already started. I shall never forget my 
sensations as I stood at the door of the carriage and 
drank, by the doctor’s recommendation, a glass of sherry 
to keep out the cold. At the end of our two days’ journey, 
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our Edinburgh friends were startled by my corpse-like 
appearance, and the nature of the illness was soon made 
apparent by the seizure of my sister Lucy, who had 
travelled in the same carriage with me. My mother, 
Lucy and I, together with two maids and a footman, 
were forced to stay at Douglas’ Hotel for six weeks— 
an expensive business, as it cost us nearly seventy pounds. 

Though my brothers’ tutor, Mr. Malcolm, an English 
clergyman, always accompanied us to Deeside, my 
parents thought that we should attend the Scottish 
National Church. The music, performed by men and 
girls who sang in parts, was—as it was likely to be— 
appalling. The congregation was large. The elder 
women came in their muches, or close white caps, the 
girls with their heads bound with the snood or ribband, 
often blue or pink, and the old women, who were hard 
of hearing, sat on the pulpit stairs. The snuff mulls 
circulated largely during the sermon, and the consump- 
tion of peppermints and sweeties was great among the 
young people. In warm weather the shepherd dogs 
wandered in and out of the church through the open 
doors, and once two red deer entered the church, looking, 
I suppose, for the servants, who were in the habit of 
feeding them. I believe that Crathie Church and the 
services were exactly the same when the Queen first 
came to reside at Balmoral. 

As we severally grew up, we were of course taken to 
the Braemar gathering. I remember well my first 
attendance there. It was a lovely day, and the red deer 
peeped over the hill as if they, too, were watching the 
games of skill, and listening to the competing bagpipes. 
The caber was thrown, a prize adjudged to what was 
considered the most complete Highland costume, and 
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the diversions terminated with the race up the steep hill, 
on the summit of which the deer were grouped, and 
down again. At night a ball took place, preceded by 
much prize dancing—including, of course, the sword 
dance—and by the performance of two fat and muscular 
women. There was a large attendance from the neigh- 
bouring shooting quarters, and many handsome High- 
land costumes were to be seen. The young ladies dressed 
very simply in white muslin. I remember Sir Alexander 
Duff’s daughters, afterwards Lady Catherine Ricardo 
and Lady Louisa Brooke, both very small and the former 
very pretty, attired in white with Duff tartan silk scarves, 
and real rowan berries in their hair. Their party, from 
Corriemulzie, were, as usual, very lively ; and Captain 
Duff, Sir Alexander’s nephew, nearly provoked a quarrel 
by slipping a wineglass into Mr. Christopher Dundas’ 
pocket. We were told that they had, the day before, 
victimized Mr. Lewis Ricardo, who was somewhat 
short-sighted, by sending him to stalk a poor old 
condemned pony on whose head they had tied stag’s 
antlers. Finding it on the hill, he shot it dead, and great 
was their triumph. We did not come back from this 
ball till sunrise, and I recall the beauty of the mist curling 
up from the mountains, while Balmoral lay, almost in 
darkness, below. At Balmoral, too, there used to be a 
considerable amount of dancing; one of the ghillies 
played the pipes, and we used to dance to their music, 
servants and all. One evening, when Wellington Cotton 
was there, his valet handed round one of his master’s 
shoes to show all the ladies what a small foot he 
had. 

We had very few neighbours at Balmoral. The 
Duchess of Bedford at Rothiemurcus was the nearest : 
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but she was often absent, as she loved to reside at the 
wooden houses of Glenfishie, where, we were informed, 
the members of her party occasionally, in heavy rain, 
had to sit at dinner with umbrellas over their heads. 
About this time Dr. Hooker, the botanist, visited us, 
and Sir David Brewster. I remember an expedition 
Sir David made with my father and mother up the 
Grampians, when they saw their figures reflected in 
gigantic proportions on the mountain mist, a phenomenon 
which our guest declared was the true origin of the 
“ Boda glas”’ or “ Grey Man”’, spoken of by Sir Walter 
Scott in Waverley. 

In 1842-5, many English sportsmen came into the 
neighbourhood for the shooting season. At the inn of 
Ballater resided a party which went by the name of the 
House of Commons, many of the gentlemen being M.P.’s. 
Gairnshiel, a wretched white rubble house, standing on 
some flat and marshy ground only to be reached by the 
roughest of cart roads, was tenanted by another shooting 
party which called itself the House of Lords, and con- 
sisted of Lord Darlington, afterward Duke of Cleve- 
land, who used to wear trousers of scarlet tartan which 
were considered singular, Lord Bateman, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Lilford, and other peers. The head of the 
party, Sir Benjamin Hall, afterward Lord Llanover, was 
spoken of by his companions as “ Little Benjamin their 
ruler”. My uncle Sir Frederick Stovin and Lord Vivian 
were at Deveroy. 

At Invercauld, the head of the house was amiable 
and courteous, but so lame that his method of shooting 
red deer had to be from a pony’s back. I remember his 
eldest boy, little Jim, accosting Lord Bateman with a 
request that he would light for him a candle, “ for J 
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know you are a noble Lord, a noble Lord of high degree ”’— 
an allusion to the comic poem which had lately come out. 
Lord Bateman, who was naturally very angry with the 
author for having used his patronymic, obeyed little 
Jim’s request rather sulkily. 

At Corriemulzie lived General Sir Alexander Duff, 
his wife and family. The eldest of his sons afterward 
became Lord Fife.1 They and their guests were a very 
frolicsome and rather wild set. It was just at this time 
that young aristocrats thought it witty to go about at 
night breaking off brass door knockers, and performing 
other silly antics. I remember Captain Duff, the General’s 
nephew, offering the Duchess of Leeds, a strict Roman 
Catholic, a number of the said knockers, and telling 
her that she might melt them into bells for her newly- 
erected chapel at Braemar. Lord Waterford, a hand- 
some, pleasing young man, and in spite of his follies 
much liked by his friends, came down to Braemar. 
Shortly before, he had performed the foolish feat of 
jumping off the deck of a vessel in a gale of wind in the 
Bay of Biscay in order to rescue his hat which had blown 
into the water. 

When I was about sixteen, I remember a visit from my 
great-uncle, Baron Parke, afterward Lord Wensleydale, 
his wife, and three daughters. He was then in the height 
of his powers, a remarkable looking man, plain perhaps, 
but with large, black, sagacious, and intently piercing 
eyes. Their daughters—Cecilia, afterward Lady 
Ridley, and Mary, the mother of the present Earl of 
Carlisle—were beautiful and charming. Alice, the 
youngest, was a clever child, with her father’s eyes. 


1 James, fifth Earl of Fife, married Lady Agnes Georgina Hay, daughter 
of William George, seventeenth Earl of Errol. 
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In 1844 my father took my sister Mary and me ona 
visit to Mar Lodge, then tenanted by the Duke of Leeds ; 
and the long summer days were spent in expeditions to 
distant hills, or to witness salmon-spearing along the 
course of the Dee. On one occasion the Duke was 
nearly drowned in a salmon pool. It resembled a stone 
cauldron, very deep, though the water was as clear as 
crystal. As we were all bending over it to look for 
salmon, he overbalanced himself, and we found no little 
difficulty in hauling him up the slippery and precipitous 
sides. We met a large party there (amongst others 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, who afterward won 
and threw away the heart of the beautitul Marcia Fox, 
the Duke’s niece): and after a pleasant fortnight 
returned to Balmoral, without any foreboding of the ill 
news that awaited us there. 

About four months before, our old nurse Penny, 
who was as dear to us as if she had been a grandmother, 
had suddenly fallen ill and died. For years we had been 
in the habit of spending an hour or two in the evening 
with her, chattering, telling stories, or playing at cards 
or dominoes. One evening she seemed just the same 
as usual, singing to us the south country songs with her 
feeble, but still melodious voice—the next she was ill— 
the next she died. Cammy, our youngest brother, then 
just nine years old, a spirited, pretty boy, clever in the 
schoolroom, first in the games, the favourite of all the 
men, was taken to her room to see the corpse. He had 
not seemed to care for her more than the rest of us, nor 
was he apparently a more than usually affectionate child ; 
but from that hour he never was the same. I remember 
his begging my mother not to ask how he felt, when he 
came downstairs in the morning. 
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“I cannot bear to complain,” he said. ‘‘ But what can 
I say ? I never feel any better.” 

For a time, in Scotland, his health seemed a little 
improved, but the following winter he grew worse 
again. He was taken to London and Brighton, but no 
doctors could do him any good. In the summer he 
appeared no worse, and we had never lost hope of his 
recovery. When we went to Scotland, he was left at 
Leamington with my mother and my infant sister Blanche, 
under the care of Dr. Jephson. Every day he came into 
the drawing-room, every day went out, and my mother 
was not more than usually uneasy about him. The 
evening of one hot day he went for a drive as usual ; 
my mother put him to bed, as she did every night, and 
saw no change. About dawn the maid, who slept in his 
room, awoke, and fancied that he was very still. She 
looked into his bed. He had not stirred, but lay dead, 
with the tears running down his cheeks. 

That night my father and my sister Mary started for 
Renishaw. I was left under the care of Alice and her 
husband, who had just arrived at Balmoral after a three 
weeks’ honeymoon. What a sad homecoming that must 
have been for them ! 

We always returned from Scotland by the same road 
we took in travelling northward, staying a few days in 
Edinburgh. On arriving at Doncaster the carriage horses 
met us, and our dear old dog, Pincher, always went to 
the park gates early in the morning and waited for us— 
a curious instance of sagacity. He came to us in a strange 
way. He had fallen down an old coal-pit and his cries 
had been heard by the gardeners. Old Frank, at great 
risk, went down the pit and rescued him. He lived with 
Frank ever after at the gardens, but found his way to us 
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children, and we loved him. He came by his death in a 
shameful way. A butcher, who had a dog twice his size, 
enticed him down to Eckington to fight—I need hardly 
say he was not our butcher—and Pincher died gloriously, 
fighting till his last breath—and the whole family 
mourned for him. 

Amongst the wild animals of the Highlands, a great 
difference has taken place; and many species, which 
thirty or forty years ago were often to be met with in 
the wilder glens and more inaccessible parts of the 
mountains, have now almost entirely disappeared. Thus 
the Mountain Cats (Felis Catus), at one time very 
common, are to-day rarely to be found amongst the 
cairns which they frequented of old. Much larger and 
stronger than the common house cat, they are also 
much more beautifully marked. Such is the natural 
fierceness of their disposition that, even when taken in 
the earliest stages of kittenhood, it is impossible to tame 
them. One, which had been secured very young and 
brought to Renishaw, proved to be so utterly untameable 
that he was obliged to be fastened up in a room in the 
stables ; and, as no one would be rash enough to enter 
his abode, those who wished to inspect him were forced 
to do so through the iron grating of the window. One 
day, by some accident, he effected his escape, and, being 
far too dangerous an animal to be allowed to remain at 
large, a search was made and he was discovered en- 
sconced behind a haystack. Nobody dared to lay hold 
of him, and there the creature remained unmolested for 
two days, though closely watched, glaring and spitting 
at all who had the hardihood to approach. Finally, by 
means of a stick and coat which was flourished in his 
face, and upon which he darted with grinning teeth and 
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extended claws whilst a cloth or bag was thrown over 
him from behind, he was safely caught and, being con- 
sidered too fierce and troublesome a pet to retain any 
longer, was sent up forthwith to the Zoological Gardens 
in London, where he lived under safer surveillance for 
many years. 

My father also brought from Balmoral two red deer 
hinds and a roe deer. They came in boxes by sea from 
Aberdeen to Hull; I do not know how the journey from 
there to Renishaw was made. Alice had one of the red 
deer, which she called Leila. Leila used to follow her 
everywhere, and used to push between Alice and whoever 
was walking beside her, and put a furry nose into her 
hand; it seemed the animal was jealous. Leila took 
dislikes to people. Willoughby Sitwell and his Swiss 
tutor were often at Renishaw, and Leila took a dislike 
to the Swiss. A fine, powerful man and a great athlete, 
he was nevertheless much alarmed by Leila who, the 
first day he arrived, attacked him with her fore feet. He 
vaulted over the iron rails with speed and agility. We 
all laughed, but it was hardly fair as he could not hurt 
Alice’s deer. Leila jumped beautifully—nothing stopped 
her. She broke her leg—I forget how—and old Dr. 
Askham set it and put it in splints, and soon she became 
as sound as ever and jumped just as well. 

The other red deer, Nora, belonged to Lucy, and 
followed her like a dog; but neither deer would follow 
anyone else. One day Lucy had a great fright. She 
had taken Nora out through Mother’s flower garden, 
across the park to Broxhill. No sooner had they got 
well in than Lucy saw a net on the underwood, showing 
the beagles were out. She turned and fled for her life, 
Nora keeping by her side, across the park, over the 
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bridge, over the sunk fence, and never stopped till she 
reached her mother’s bower, where she rested, quite out 
of breath. But the beagles never found them out, being 
too busy in hunting for rabbits. When we left Renishaw, 
the red deer were sent to Welbeck. 

The roe deer, Zoe, met a very sad end. She never 
would follow, but was tame in a way and would eat out 
of my hand. She was kept in a paddock one winter so 
severe that I was not allowed to go to her; and she 
was forgotten—a hard fate for a wild animal, since, 
being a prisoner, she could not wander in search of food. 
They found her dead. 

My father also brought to Renishaw a male and 
female eagle—I think from Kinrara.1 They were 
fastened by chains to separate trunks of old trees; but 
the male got at the female and killed it. Willie Wake, 
eldest son of Sir Charles, let the male go, and I think it 
was never heard of again. 

In the autumn of 1845 we left Balmoral, and Her 
Majesty first came to reside there on 8th September, 
1848. For several years the Castle remained as it was 
when we inhabited it. It was then rebuilt closer to the 
river.2. The beautiful strand, made up of boulders and 
pebbles, which jutted out into the stream and where we 
used to sit for hours on sunny days, sketching or reading 
aloud to one another, has been wholly removed, and the 
dwarf birch woods which fringed the pleasure grounds 
on every side have also disappeared. 


1 25th November, 1829. “Bill of lading to Sir George Sitwell for the 
Alert of Inverness to convey to Hull three trunks, four large cases containing 
wearing apparel, linen, books, etc., two gun cases covered, two Eagles in 
cages and a Wild Cat in a box. The Freight, £6 9s. od.” 

* Queen Victoria, in her Journal, notes under date of 7th September, 1855, 


that * the new house is built’, and on 30th August, 1856, ‘* The poor old house 
gone. 


MEMORIES OF THE OTHER WAR 


Parte? 
By ADRIENNE MONNIER 


I DISCOVERED C. F. Ramuz in the same number of the 
Mercure de France as had given me Romains. Le Régne 
del’ Esprit Malin was next to Ancien Maitre des Hommes. 
Ramuz enchanted me immediately ; he reminded me of 
some pictures by my dear Breughel—but it was a 
Breughel of green woods and not of velvet, as the son 
of the old painter. The style made me think, as I think 
to-day, of a finely cut stick, with its bark and the knots 
still left in it; showing the sensitive core of the wood 
wherever the twigs had been sliced off with a knife. 

It was my admiration for Ramuz that led me to look 
at and consider the Cahiers Vaudois shown by Crés. 
I got to know Paul Budry who was their editor. I became 
friendly as well with three tall, pleasant fellows, Léon 
Bopp, Raoul de Weck, and Florian Delhorbe, who were 
all then living in Paris. 


In December, 1916, I wrote to André Gide for the 
first time, to ask him to give a copy of the Nourritures 
terrestres, not to me, but to my lending library. May 
Reynaud had lent me her copy, and I was naturally full 
of enthusiasm. Here is Gide’s reply :— 


Madame or Mademoiselle, 


I appreciate your charming letter and I am sincerely sorry not 
to be able to send you the book for which you ask at once. Even 
if I should be in Paris I would be unable to comply with your 
request. The Nourritures terrestres having waited for not to be 
found readers, is, now in its turn, not to be discovered and I have 
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given to the printers for a reprint, the last copy that I have. It 
was several months ago and I should have had proofs already— 
but we are at war. 

So Le Prométhée mal enchainé and Le Voyage d’Urien are also 
out of print? It is astonishing. 

Your letter has brought me reassurance at a moment when I 
greatly needed it. With all my thanks, ANDRE GIDE. 


* * * 


I must not omit mention of two little reviews of this 
period, Sic, founded by Pierre Albert Birot in 1916, and 
Nord-Sud, founded by Pierre Reverdy, in 1917. 

Sic, that was primitive of the primitives, the un- 
conscious self. I happened to know well Mr. and Mrs. 
Birot (pardon me, Albert Birot) ; Gino Severini brought 
them to see me at the very start of my bookshop. They 
were an ideal couple. If I remember, she was professor 
of solfege and he was a painter, he invented texts as well 
for comic postcards. Severini knew them because they 
chanced to be all living in the same building and he 
decided to convert them to futurism. It was not difficult. 
Soon they were the future itself and could have demon- 
strated it to anyone. Even to Apollinaire who thought 
to adopt them and was in fact, adopted by them; he 
had a job to keep pace with them. The peak of this 
history was the memorable representation of the Mamelles 
de Tirésias. 

Since then, as bravely as Adam, Pierre Albert Birot 
has been successful in life; he has become the poet he 
had it in him to be. Read his Grabinoulor ; it is a kind 
of chef d’ceuvre that perhaps will remain in memory. 
It is difficult, of course, to read it from beginning to end, 
but one cannot open it without finding pearls, and I 
use this image without irony. Gradinoulor swarms with 
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artless and irridescent discoveries ; it is full of flavour, 
never stupid, and sometimes even beautifully malicious. 

In short, all these barbarous happenings were affecting, 
had something to say, something powerful and new that 
could only be stammered. They were not simply games, 
they were directed by the unconscious—that eternal 
bon grand fond malempia that is stronger at some epochs 
than at others. Ours has shown us a great deal ! 

We were all sure that we were marching towards a 
renaissance. Forms, to be renewed, had to pass through 
the different stages of childhood. They had begun to 
appear, or so it seemed, with Rimbaud and Mallarmé, 
Cézanne and Van Gogh. They had gone on growing 
with Unanimism, cubism, futurism; worked through 
the awkward age with Dada and Surréalisme; would 
achieve God knows what. We should like to see them, 
all the same, attain the age of discretion. 

The period of the last war was a recreation ground and 
a rout for the general consciousness ; words were given 
their liberty. Time was due to come after a big crisis, 
we had crosswords, as Aragon said, in his last poems. 
When shall we have words of reason and order ? 

To see this—a singer with closed eyes—there are 
above the struggles of mankind, the struggles of the 
gods and their laughter. 


(Translated by Bryher) 


WAR AND POETRY (1914-18) 


Part 3: Pity and Protest. 


By EDGELL RICKWORD 


THE PITY WHICH suffuses the poetry of Owen and 
Sassoon is not a neutral emotion ; it is shot through with 
anger against that “carnage incomparable and human 
squander’. They were soldiers speaking to soldiers 
with all the authority of men tested long and severely 
in the front line; their horror is not the superficial 
squeamishness of a nerve-stricken spectator. 

There were many soldier-poets who went through as 
much, and the greater comprehensiveness in the poetry 
of these two is to be accounted for less by their degree 
of talent than by the clearer sense which each developed 
of their purpose in writing. Their individual suffering 
became significant only as it helped them to express the 
collective agony of the war-locked armies. Their long 
ordeal shared with the silent masses had created bonds 
which could not be thrown off by any personal evasion. 
Even when at home on sick leave the thought of them 
will allow Sassoon no relief :— 


In bitter safety I awake, unfriended ; 

And while the dawn begins with slashing rain 

I think of the Battalion in the mud. 

“When are you going out to them again? 

Are they not still your brothers through our blood ?” 


And Owen wrote in similar circumstances :-— 


For leaning out last midnight on my sill 
I heard the sighs of men that have no skill 
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To speak of their distress, no, nor the will ! 
A voice I know. And I must go. 


So each of them elected to return to the inferno from 
which a not more than ordinary honesty could have found 
abundant devices to release them, for they felt that it 
was so far as they shared the common soldier’s lot that 
they could plead for him before the conscience of 
humanity. Where that conscience resided, in what 
men and women it was incarnate, was a problem which, to 
our present loss, baffled their solving. 

Owen is quite explicit as to his purpose in going 
back to the Front :— 

““T came out in order to help these boys—directly by 
leading them as well as an officer can—indirectly by 
watching their sufferings that I may speak of them as 
well as a pleader can.” 

And he left England with a sense of exhilaration at 
having shaken off the dust of moral corruption, the 
callousness and falsity which seemed to pervade the 
lives of those at home, and which it was one of his tasks, 
as a poet, to expose. “I’m in hasty retreat towards the 
Front,” he wrote, “ Battle is easier here ’’—easier, that 
is, than the struggle to convince responsible opinion of 
the immense crime that was being perpetrated by the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war. That was in summer, 1918. 

The acuteness of the soldier-civilian antagonism which 
is so marked in Owen’s poetry is a reaction against the 
attitude of that section of the public dominated by all 
the various propaganda of the vested interests, and it was 
among such people, I suppose, that most of his acquaint- 
ances were to be found. Could he have come in contact 
with the rank and file movement then developing in the 
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industrial centres, he might have developed a more 
positive poetry and so bridged the gap between the 
factories and the trenches. As it was, he took the Daily 
Mail too seriously as the expression of the people’s 
feelings, and it is no wonder that he should conclude 
bitterly that all that was good in England had fled to the 
armies in France. (Smale, Smile, Smile.) 

The chief counts in his indictment of the war-makers, 
(for he was planning at the time of his death a volume of 
poems which should, in Blunden’s words, “ strike at the 
conscience of England in regard to the continuance of 
the war’’), were jotted down ona provisional list of poems 
to be included. Some of them are specially significant : 
‘Heroic Lies. Inhumanity of War. Indifference at 
Home. Willingness of old to sacrifice young. Mentality 
of Troops and Vastness of Losses, with reflections on 
civilians. Unnaturalness of Weapons. Horrible beastli- 
ness of War....’ And besides the rich undertones of 
Strange Meeting, the visionary victim of that poem 
expresses what so many millions must have tried to 
articulate :— 

Whatever hope is yours 
Was my life also... 
I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 
He reserved his malediction for an enemy more lethal to 
humanity even than the steel and explosives of its 
constant ingenuity—complacent insensibility :— 
But cursed are dullards whom no cannon stuns... 
By choice they made themselves immune 
To pit and whatever moans in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars ; 
Whatever mourns when many leave these shores ; 


Whatever shares 
The eternal reciprocity of tears. 
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Owen was more subjective in his approach to satiric 
subjects than Sassoon, and so on the whole less im- 
mediately successful. Short, sharp, perfectly flighted, 
there are a score or so of Sassoon poems which do more 
to demolish the ideology which gives support to war 
than many long-drawn-out descriptions of its misery. 
Even the West End leg-shows were mobilized to inculcate 
the proper offensive war-spirit, which provokes a 
savagery the fighting soldier probably never felt in the 
Line :— 


I'd like to see a Tank come down the stalls, 
Lurching to ragtime tunes or ““ Home, sweet home ”— 
And there’d be no more jokes in music-halls 

To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume. 


The essence of innumerable accusations of incompetent 
leadership in the higher regions could not be more 
succinctly presented than in this comment on the troops’ 
encounter with their affable General as they were going 
ipeeseines— 

“* He’s a cheery old card,” grunted Harry to Jack 


As they slogged up to Arras with rifle and pack... . 
But he did for them both by his plan of attack. 


And the dead yokel whose sole reward is his name on the 
war memorial in the village church ruminates with a 
sublime disregard of all the recruiting speeches he must 
have heard :— 


Two bleeding years I fought in France for Squire. 
Finally, it is the journalists and politicians who have to 


bear the brunt of the poet’s fury for their misleading of 
the people, and he imagines a victory march at which 
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the mob of journalists has turned up to get some more 
“ thrills and ardours ”’ of the kind they had been living 
on for four years :— 
Snapping their bayonets on to charge the mob, 
Grim Fusiliers broke ranks with glint of steel. 
At last the boys had found a cushy job. 
I heard the Yellow Pressmen grunt and squeal : 


And with my trusty bombers turned and went 
To clear those Junkers out of Parliament. 


But the civilian consciousness, too, as the reality of 
war was brought home in the mounting casualty lists, 
in the money grabbing on the one hand and the increasing 
hardships on the other, shook off the influence of 
officially inculcated chauvinism, and began to ask 
questions to which at first there seemed no answer. We 
had travelled an immeasurable distance from the mood 
of Brooke: 

But a sadistic mood still found occasional expression, 
and justified the satirists’ bitterness about the insensi- 
bility of women, as for instance Alice Meynell’s 
unctuous lines on the theme of Hooker’s Lord, J owe thee 
a death :— 


Man pays that debt with new munificence, 
Not piecemeal now, not slowly, by the old: 
Not grudgingly, by the effaced thin pence, 
But greatly, and in gold. 


Of the three Services, only the Navy, or at least the 
ward-room, seems able to have maintained a traditional 
jauntiness in celebrating the orgy of destruction :— 

When the word is passed along—“ Stern and beam and bow ”— 
“Action stations fore and aft—all torpedoes now !” 


When the hissing tubes are still, as if with bated breath 
They waited for the word to loose the silver bolts of death... 
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The youngest Service showed that it could foster a spirit 
more worthy of a modern intelligence. By 1918, the 
bombing of industrial centres had become part of the 
recognized technique of warfare, and it produced this 
interesting reaction in a young pilot, Paul Bewsher :— 


On each white road 
Begins to crawl 
The heavy toad : 
The night-birds call, 
And round the trees the swift bats flit and wheel, 
While from the barns the rats begin to steal. 


So now must I 
Bird of the night, 
Towards the sky 
Make wheeling flight, 
And bear my poison o’er the gloomy land, 
And let it loose with hard unsparing hand... 


Thrice curséd war 
Which bids that I 
Such death should pour 
Down from the sky. 
O, Star of Peace, rise swiftly in the East 
That from such slaying men may be released. 


The poet spoke more truly than he knew, for it was 
following on the October Revolution in Russia that the 
main conflict in the West disintegrated into a confusion 
of civil wars, interventions, and the repression of popular 
risings. With the general demobilization, the poets lost 
that contact with the masses which had given them so 
much in sensibility and understanding. There was a 
certain feeling, perhaps, that their responsibility was 
ended; in any case, their return to their old position 
effectively isolated them from the political struggles 
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which followed the Armistice. Sassoon does seem to have 
made contact with the Socialist movement, but it is no 
wonder if the dominant leadership of compromisers and 
social climbers failed to inspire him with a lasting passion. 
Osbert Sitwell, I seem to remember, wrote a poem called 
The Winstonburg Line, which attacked the war that was 
furtively being carried on against the young Soviet 
State. The situation was such that an imaginative leader- 
ship might have developed the protests of the poets as 
part of the wider revolt against the primary cause of the 
evil which they challenged. 

If we believe that poetry springs from something 
deeper than the accidents of the individual sensibility, 
that it does reflect the emotional needs of a social group, 
then the fact that the years of war failed to produce a 
body of poetry expressing conviction in the necessity of 
the struggle must have some bearing on the nature of 
the conflict itself. And when, in fact, the bulk of the 
best poetry turns definitely against the continuance of 
the war, its significance becomes even clearer. These 
poets were all political innocents, and had no a priori 
conceptions as to the aims and objects of the warring 
governments. Their conclusions were drawn from 
experience, and nothing in that experience contradicted 
them when they presented the war as a disease of society. 

It was not the suffering and slaughter in themselves 
that were unbearable, it was the absence of any convic- 
tion that they were necessary, that they were leading to 
a better organization of society; and in the failure to 
supply that conviction the various mighty states found 
their war-machines crumbling to pieces. 


POETRY 
POEMS FOR LLEWELYN 


I 
Now WINDS ARE colder, 
Daylight half-known ; 
Earth now is older 
And you younger grown 
By the quaint calendars’ 
Ten months of light ; 
Forging the stars 
His metal is white. 
Bewildered bewilderer, 
From him you came, 
Son of the Solderer : 
Leapt at his flame. 


Kicking the vertical air, 

Diving, 

Striving, 

Vigorous, smashing the invisible tent, 

Hidden by a torrent, a labyrinth of hair, 
Clutching, 

Thrusting, 

Bursting the silk sky and kicking through the rent, 
Your fingers greedily uncurled 

Grasping, 

Clasping 

The shining rafhia but refusing to play, 
Motionless a moment, caught above the world 
With a pestle, 

Apostle, 

Filigree, staring at the colours of day. 
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3 

Nine hinges in a great bronze door : 
Here I would summon the saints. 
Nine hinges in a great bronze door 
Falling on a box of paints 
Splashed in unicorn colours on the walls 
Moving in a magical tree, 
Shining through the wool, through the shadows of 

the shawls, 
And over you the hunger of the sea. 
Crafty and crooked the frail boards lie 
Building your barren floor, 
Swinging, a rook’s nest, open to the sky, 
Cradled in the ninth wave’s roar, 
Cradled in the double thunder of the sea, 
Guarded by ravens’ wings, 
Wrapped in a leaf, fallen from a tree, 
A crisp, black leaf that sings. 
Fingers of poverty faintly knock 
Here, where is written in breath 
Blake’s immortality sleeping in the rock, 
For a father who trusts in death. 


Softer than all things but 

The youngest leaves, 

Cheek in love’s shade lies safe; your eyes are shut 
Beneath the faint lids nobody believes 


Can hide the sailing heavens 

But he who stands 

By unicorn and tree beneath the ravens 

Whose claws have dropped their bread into his hands. 
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J 
A packed room, stacked 
With books; I was looking 
For one. The rooks 
Gathering their sticks 
Storm trees. Storks 
In cold countries rest 
Above the chimney-stacks 
One leg on the nest. 
Storied countries: racked, 
Ricketed, rocked 
In ricks, in stooks, 
They stand. They were left 
All a Winter’s night 
Cluttered in a cleft, 
Black on white. 
What is it he lacks, 
Down on hands and knees ? 
Wolves go in packs, 
Birds in twos and threes, 
Thought by itself. 
Let them fly in flocks, 
Gather; they are caught 
In the compasses. 
None can measure thought. 
All the almanacs 
Shoved into a shelf 
Alter by degrees : 
What the sundial sees 
Above the steeple-jacks, 
Turning zodiacs 
Turn the book (locks 
Turn to clever keys) 
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The rooks are turning 

In the tops of trees. 
Look. The last learning 
Changes when it sees. 


6 
Birds I remember, solitary birds. 
While I was looking, osiers wreathing 
Your cradle hung. That golden wife 
Stooped, and left in the room three words, 
Alone here breathing : 
eS Avlittle lute. 


I sing to you before 
The cone has grown a pine. 


When the acorn split 
Woods were in a roar. 


Not for me to fit 
Voyage and distress, 


Words that are not mine, 
Forests that grow less. 


Not for me to guess 
Circe and the swine. 


8 
Below the castle 
Where ivy climbs 
Calm boats nestle 
And the grey slime’s 
Weed is white ; 
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But from this window 
Weed, green wall, 
Flood and tide-fall 
Are out of sight. 


Sleep, fill with colours 
The slow, felt sea. 
People with sailors 

The darkness’ tree 

To its roots, where ride 
Under this window 
Butterfly boats, 

And each now floats 


Reached by the tide. 
VERNON WATKINS 


ACROSS (GEENSBRYN 


Across Cefn Bryn I went when sunset sat 
and stones flared suddenly up ; 

and the wind waiting like a wed girl 

not knowing of the spent sun. 


Beyond the rise of the land the spirit’s fire 
like a lit beacon burnt 

and smoke ascending like a sin-prayer 
by a mad prophet sent. 


Out of the sea-mist and the teeth of Wales 


heard on Cefn Bryn 
a dry wind of dread raised from earth 


by race and pride and stone. 
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Across Cefn Bryn I went when sunset sat 
and stones flared suddenly up 
like birds, as if no end to earth were 
a man’s utter singing hope. 
PETER HELLINGS 


ADVICE TO LOVERS 


NEVER DISCLOSE ON any day 

What makes you sad, what makes you gay, 
For by this secret you will render 

Help to tear your soul asunder, 

Learning of love and love’s diseases— 
What delights and what displeases, 

Of heter- and homo- (that strange duality 
Of man’s too easy sexuality). 

Love thy neighbour, but not his wife, 

Or keep his daughter all her life. 

Have your passions in control 

And save by this a shrunken soul; 

Break your word, but not your heart, 
And play for love no major part ; 

So may you live, unscathed, undaunted, 
Never the wiser, never haunted, 

Seldom sad and never gay, 

Cautiously living day by day, 

Unwarmed by flames that wear away. 


KENT IL HEIGL 


THE VOICE OF FIVE-TO 
By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


‘THERE WAS NoOBopy in the hall: that much was clear. 
Poking his chin over the banister-rail Robin could tell 
at once that it was empty without seeing it all. He 
shuffled round the corner of the landing and went down 
a few stairs, arching each instep in turn to keep a down- 
trodden bedroom slipper in place. And in the middle of 
every step he felt as if his knee-joints, that had almost 
forgotten their job, were dissolved into air. 

At the half-way landing he halted again to look and 
listen, the tassel of his dressing-gown cord swinging 
between the banisters ; for there the whole room was in 
view. It was also the last point from which he could 
hope, with any likelihood of success, to retreat upstairs 
undiscovered, barefoot and carrying his slippers. But 
the door towards the kitchen was shut. Through it he 
could hear, very faintly, a voice singing. That was 
Annie, and she didn’t matter in the least: he could deal 
with her. But what of that other door, far more im- 
pressive, which led to his Aunt’s drawing-room, and 
was open? Listen hard as he could, from that quarter 
he could hear nothing—not even that slightest of all 
indicative sounds, the whisper of a hand turning a page. 

It was blowing a high wind that afternoon, and 
through two sash windows he could see delphiniums and 
lupins leaping in brightness, and the long grass beyond 
the edge of the lawn swept over by evaporating shadows. 
How strange it all was—this long-ago world of being 
well, that after all those hours of night-lights and people 
rustling to and fro, had become remote as if it had 
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belonged to him in another life. How different things 
had been when he got up every morning for breakfast, 
and there was no barrier between indoors and out— 
nothing more to it than the flinging open of a door. 
And now—well he could, of course, run down, or at 
least walk down, the remaining stairs, turn the handle, 
and go out. Physically there was nothing to stop him. 
And yet it was impossible. For he knew that even if he 
did stand out there in his pyjamas in the wind, he would 
be no more truly “ outdoors”’ in the old sense, than he 
was at the moment, half-way on the stairs rubbing his 
chin along the rail. He would merely be a foolish little 
boy behaving rashly after a severe illness. 

Not that he wanted to be there on this particular 
afternoon. Outdoors could flaunt its old-fashioned 
gaiety at him, his thoughts were directed elsewhere: to 
a deep shelf two rooms away, five shelves up, seven 
books from the left, where behind two volumes in a 
strange language labelled Koran J and Koran II, there 
were lying, and had been lying these five weeks past, 
half-a-dozen liqueur chocolates “ lifted’? at appalling 
risk from his Aunt’s bedroom, in one memorable raid. 

The wind was calling softly under a door, and 
somewhere troubling a window. That was all he could 
hear, now the voice had fallen silent. So absorbed was 
he in listening to make quite, quite sure of this, that a 
sound like a little chuckle close at hand startled him. 
It was the sound uttered by the grandfather clock at five 
minutes to every hour, a little clearing of the throat, or 
perhaps a brief quiet word of warning that presently 
it would strike. 

Until that moment Robin had not noticed the clock 
ticking. It was as though he had plunged too deep into 
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silence to take note of anything so regular, so like the 
beat of silence itself. Now it flowed into his conscious- 
ness, and because of that small, premonitory sound, it 
seemed to be burdened with the approaching hour and 
the tremendous and wonderful words that the clock 
would suddenly cry out in a clear musical voice, im- 
partially to everyone and everything. 

Whenever Robin heard that sound, the voice of 
five-to, the grandfather clock seemed to him specially 
alive. He craned forward to look at it. There it stood, 
at the far end of the room, between the picture of Rome 
burning, and the door, its brass ball glinting out of the 
shadows up above, and its pendulum for ever winking 
and winking, but more faintly, through the window 
down below, like a tongue plying abstractedly between 
the corners of a thoughtful mouth. Perfect time it kept, 
for it was the visible image of the clock’s ticking, and 
yet it had no idea which way it was moving, whether to 
the left with the tick and back with the tock, or the 
reverse ; for nothing could be seen but the weak flash 
when that sharp-edged moon swam out of the shadows 
of one cheek of the case into the oval of dusty light no 
bigger than itself, and then was lost in the shadows of 
the other cheek. 

Even the face of the clock Robin could not see very 
clearly, it was so puzzled with the information it con- 
tained, so fretted with golden circles and figures, and with 
the fine wriggling of leaves that filled up the four corners. 
But he knew that in the small circle resting on IA at the 
bottom, many years ago—perhaps before he was born— 
a single hand had been broken off so near the centre that 
only a little bit of it remained sticking out, about as 
wide as a nail-paring, and this continued to jerk round, 
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vaguely pointing across that blinded circle at one after 
another of the short gold lines that marked the seconds. 
He knew too what was written in capitals and flowing 
letters on the brass plate at the top—JOSEPH JACKEMAN 
On London Bridge—and even what was shown in the 
pair of little windows lower down, each about the size 
of a postage-stamp, which were to tell you the date; 
for that was always the same: FEB. 27. Evidently the 
clock now thought only of hours and minutes; it 
remembered the months even less than it remembered 
the seconds; in fact, not at all. To the clock it must 
always be winter—long grey winds, and a westward 
gleam at tea-time through dark branches. 

Strange, to have that great air of authority, and still 
be wrong for every day in the year but one! Yet there 
it was. There was only the one solitary day when a 
visitor would believe that the clock was telling him the 
date. It would not occur to him that it was speaking of a 
day years and years before when for some reason the 
letters and numbers ceased to alter in the little squares. 
Before that, of course, it had known very well when it 
was summer and when winter, and somewhere behind 
that face, lost in perpetual darkness, where, hearing the 
stroke of twelve, they could not tell whether sun or 
moon was on the hands, were all the other months that 
never appeared. Somewhere sad in that darkness was 
June. 

Robin tried to imagine the word June inscribed in the 
window, and looked out of a different window for help. 
That was June out there, a word plump and bright- 
coloured as the roses and delphiniums beyond the glass. 
But even as he looked the brightness faded from the 
garden like the expression froma face ; for hidden by the 
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ceiling a slow balloon of dazzling cloud had drifted across 
the sun. The light faded from the lawn and from the 
hollies. The squares of moss-like flame across the 
carpet vanished and left no trace of their pattern. The 
silver inkstand on the window-table and the silver 
candlestick on either side of it dimmed all their lights 
together. And everything seemed to have withdrawn 
into itself and to have dwindled, to have become colder 
and more solid, a little smaller and much sadder. Some- 
thing had happened to the world, and suddenly it was 
not June any more. 

He gazed about him, grasping the banisters with hot 
and sticky fingers, and found to his surprise that it was 
almost impossible to remember the real June at all. 
He looked across to the elms against the sky and could 
only see them as they were, towers of a dull green, and 
then down at the carpet, and failed to rekindle on it those 
squares of goldish flame. He looked at the candlesticks 
—at the silver handle of the paper-knife, and could 
scarcely believe that but a moment before it was all but 
invisible with the points of light that infested it like 
brilliant flies. The room had become a sober cistern of 
the ordinary, in which the clock let fall dark drop after 
drop of sound. And then he became aware of some small 
brightness, beyond and far away, that bloomed softly in 
his mind. And he looked. And it was Pitchers Hill 
coming out into the sun. He saw the rivulets of light 
flow down the distant cornfields until the whole hill 
stood out clear in sunlight like a brooch, and he knew then 
that the frontier of shadow was retreating towards him 
over the intervening valley, and that, sooner or later, 
but quite inevitably—in less than a minute perhaps—the 
brilliance would arrive. 

E 
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Delicious dread of the imminent swept over him, 
and as he imagined that prodigious tide of light, welling, 
unseen, up the nearer hill-side towards him, it became 
important that the clock should strike before it arrived. 
By scrutinizing its face he was able to convince himself 
that the tenuous finger was already beneath the X of 
XII. And a glance out of the window reassured him 
that the garden was still in shadow to its elm-enormous 
edge. He ought to be safe. 

But the clock spoke on, adding word after word to 
anxiety, as if pretending that nothing would happen— 
as though deliberately wishing it to appear that nothing 
would happen—it spoke on quiet and slow, but tense 
with expectation, and Robin fixed his eyes on the clock, 
and stared at the accurate right-angle formed by its 
hands, until his eyes danced and the tops of the banisters 
cut into the flesh of his palms. And thus it was only out 
of the narrowest corner of an eye that he saw the distant 
trees look up like someone who looks up smiling from 
a book, and then it was already too late. The edge of 
the garden was in light, the wind was blowing it towards 
him, he saw it with enjoyable horror, and even so it 
took him by surprise; for there was no line of shadow 
flitting back across the lawn, but all at once light 
blossomed out of the earth and exploded over the house 
without a sound. 

But then, as it broke through the room, and on the 
floor and on the tables, in one general flood of luminous- 
ness and a myriad separate points and edges of varying 
brightness, suddenly with a dry whirring sound like 
the beating of fifty butterflies’ wings together, the room 
broke into song, cried out, all brilliance became eloquent, 
all mute and shining things were giving tongue !_ And 
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then again that sweep sharp note of ecstasy !| And then 
again ! 

And there was the room quite simply filled for a 
moment with the actual presence of the hour, a lake 
through which clear waves of time were undulating. 

Lost far beneath those golden waters and inert as the 
drowned, Robin stood on the staircase with half-open 
mouth, and grey eyes expressionless, gaping at the 
clock, his hands limp on the rail where they had jumped 
in excitement, like a dummy in a shop-window. All 
about him the air was singing, a clear note, shrill yet 
cool, and that was Time itself, his very accent in the 
room. O but it was fading. O it would die. The thin 
stream of sound had broken into little throbbing waves 
that pulsed softer and softer against the ear, stretching 
out and out like the shining metals of a railway at 
evening into some limitless West beyond the world’s 
edge, where he could not follow them and would never 
travel. Out there in the pearl-grey emptiness under a 
white sky, to which those ripples were dwindling, were 
all forlorn and beautiful things that are so because they 
live only in the sad world of the Past—wars and for- 
gotten Roman roads, the Kings in the picture-book, 
deeds of a great-uncle, and very ancient things that 
happened so long ago in the night-nursery of a different 
house, that only a certain fragrance could sometimes 
dimly recall them. 

But now the ripples were so far away they were all 
but lost for ever, and before that tiny, tingling thread of 
sound wove itself quite into silence,—grave and sad, 
with the different sadness of Afterwards, the ticking of 
the clock wore its way back into awareness, sad and 
ordinary as the morning of Boxing Day. All is over, it 
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said. All is the same. All is exactly as though it had 
never happened. Only the afternoon is eternal, it said. 
Time is all. Allis Time. Forget. 
Now the far-off hill was grey in the shadow and the 
arden was bright. But whether the dimness was on 
the hill and the light in the garden, or the shadow in the 
garden and the brightness on the hill, whether the wind 
blew fast or slow to move the cloud-mountains over 
stream and ceiling, whether the flame on the carpet was 
kindled again without peril or snuffed without mark— 
all that was of no significance, for now in all these things 
there was nothing but afternoon at its idle scribbling, 
and afternoon was so old, and would live so long, the 
clock kept saying, you might think of it as eternal. 


It was the opening of the garden-door into the 
drawing-room that shook Robin out of his gaping 
reverie. His Aunt and Mr. Farmiloe the builder—he 
understood at once. Without a moment’s reflection he 
made a dash for safety, only to stumble loudly on the 
second step. Chilled with horror he whipped up a 
slipper in each hand, and flew upstairs with bare feet 
squeaking on the shiny boards, and he did not pause 
until he had the bedroom door between him and the 
enemy. There he stood for a moment breathing fast 
through the crack he had left, and holding on to the 
handle, quite sick and dizzy. They were clearly now in 
the hall, for he heard the buzz of an unfamiliar voice too 
deep to be intelligible, and his Aunt’s reply that she must 
look at the kitchen before she could decide about— 
something he failed to catch. Then a door shut, and 
the voices were gone. 

Perhaps he had got away with it ! With a breath half 
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sigh, half whistle, he closed the door softly and climbed 
into bed and pulled the clothes up to his chin. He 
remembered the chocolates then, but it did not seem as 
if his expedition had failed. Why was that? What 
made him feel that he had had an adventure? He had 
heard a clock strike three, had seen the sunlight go and 
come again in an empty room. That was all. He could 
not understand why it felt like a rich experience. 

He lay still, with eyelids closed, trembling a little from 
time to time. That was from weakness, not from fear. 
Down there, where he had been, the old bright world was 
waiting for him. He knew that it would wait for him 
as long as he wished. And bed was a comfortable place ; 
it was good to be in it. 


CHRYSALIS 
By J. F. HENDRY 


HORROR-AGOG AND FROG-EYED, Mrs. Greig appeared 
at an opened door in the close, with upraised broom. 
David ran and ran. Out into the dung-strewn street 
where he fell and slashed his knee on the jagged flints. 
His sister behind him wept down over her spectacles, 
thinking she had caused the fall by shouting “ Cumfer 
yertea |”? as her mother had told her, but it was Greig. 
The very name was the bark of the china dog on their 
kitchen mantelpiece, a soul-splitting crockery cackle, a 
porcelain yelp, ‘Greig !”—as though the toys he 
played with had all come rantingly alive. 

There they were barking and shivering from the 
strands of her tinselled grey hair, her lidless grey eyes, 
and protuberance of teeth. “‘ Greig ! Greig !” 


At any moment she, or others as evil, might seize hold 
of him and pinion him with sightless glance, and he 
would drown, die, dissolve in a wave of terror and 
nothingness—the fish-scale of those eyes. Always, 
coming down the red-chalked stairs after that, he stepped 
on pins and needles past her door and watched with awe 
the brass nameplate brazen on the varnished wood. 

Soon, however, love overlaid these symbols of 
terrifying neutrality, and he began to forget them, 
although when sitting in his swing at the kitchen door, 
he could not enjoy the forward lurch into light for fear 
of the backward lift into the darkness of the corridor. 
They existed therefore as a background. They were the 
second plane to his behaviour, the undercurrent, in 
mortal combat with the friendly manifestations such as 
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the aspidistra plant. It grew a five-centre bar of chocolate, 
wrapped in silver paper, every Sunday morning. Its 
leaves curled like dark-green plumage out of the back of 
a black stucco swan. That was a miracle if you like ! So 
engrossed was he with the shiny crinkling paper illumina- 
ting the depressing wet plant that he left unexplored the 
gap between its being there and not being there. To be 
sure he went into the room sometimes on week-days, 
but only because he was hungry for chocolate. Never 
for an instant did he doubt. As soon as he saw the dried 
tubers of the plant quite bare he withdrew again silently, 
chill as earth-mould. 

He did not know his father at first, except as a man 
of mysterious movements, one who had to be served 
with sausages and mince as soon as he came in. A man 
of colossal appetite, with bull-dog face, who ate in short 
rushing bites. One whose bushy eyebrows, drawn 
down in a frown of wire, whose jaw, thrust out as if 
harbouring fangs, made him rather afraid and wonder 
at the need for such aggression. Yet there proved to be 
surprising things about his father that gave him 
confidence and made him happy to sit in a chair on the 
landing awaiting his arrival, watching the lamplighter 
clatter up the stairs with his ladder and smelly torch, 
which he placed plump on the gaslamp to puff it— 
sputter—into incandescent hiss of brightness. 

One of these things was that his father rarely if ever 
struck him. His mother was less sure in her behaviour. 
She was capable of anything when she shouted and 
shook her fist at him, as on the day when he had played 
football in spite of her admonition: “ Don’t kick your 
toes away again!” 

Such changes of front bewildered the child. He tried 
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to follow, to see some sequence in the behaviour, to 
gain some insight into the causes—but they eluded him, 
as did the friendly and the enemy mysteries. It seemed 
as though his mother now was the china dog ; as though 
everyone, including even his father, lived on the verge 
of an inhuman madness exuded from the whole incalcula- 
ble world of iron, glass, and crockery. 

Normally after a game he stood at the corner of the 
street therefore, to let the wind blow the sweat off his 
face, and then wiped his boots with a piece of paper. 
To-day he had forgotten to wipe off the mud, and like 
a fox his mother snapped : “‘ Wait till your feyther comes 
hame ! He'll gie it tae ye ! Jist wait !” 

He was not entirely abashed yet, however, and asked 
after a while, ‘ Can I have a piece on jam? ”’ 

‘No, you can’t! I’ve had enough o’ this. I’m fair 
sick o’t!”’ she girned, shaking her head and almost 
crying with mortification. 

At that he knew she was serious. His mother never 
used the phrase “sick o’t”’ except with particular 
venom and emphasis that carried conviction. He slunk 
about the little kitchen now, watching with perturbed 
but fascinated glance her black smoothed hair like an 
Eskimo’s, the sharp face like a bird’s when she turned in 
wonder, holding her head on one side and screwing up 
her eyes in unspoken, benevolent inquiry. Now there 
was no wonder visible. Only, it seemed to him, a 
boundless savagery. He began to sob, wandering round 
the house, disconsolate and condemned, feeling his inner 
guilt and thinking of the coming punishment, the 
unrestricted, unpredictable effects of it on all the love 
around him. At nights he prayed to God: ‘‘ Make me 
a good boy for I’m a bad boy.” His mother told him to. 
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Perhaps it was God’s fault now that he was bad and felt 
guilty, but his was to be the punishment... . 

At last he heard his father’s knock, “ Rat-tat-atat !”’ 
and the quick decided downtread of his boots in the 
lobby. 

The stocky figure with the dome-like head appeared 
and threw a cap on the bed in the wall, doffed jacket, 
revealing arms and bunched muscles like an elm-bole, 
bare to the rolled sleeves, opened up a waistcoat and 
glanced round merrily, “ Whit’s new?” 

David held his breath as his father sluiced the water 
over head and neck at the sink, arms bent like a surgeon 
preparing for an operation. 

“ David’s been bad again. You'll have to give him a 
beating,” said his mother, equally active, laying knives 
and forks for the meal, hastily, timidly almost, as if 
fearing reproach. 

He stood white-faced, waiting. 

“No!” his father panted, between gulps of air and 
great gasps as he raised his eyes and neck with the towel, 
face red now as if he was throttling himself in that 
circular movement of brisk rubbing. “‘ He’s a good lad 
you know. If you say... he’s been bad... there must 
be some mistake.” 

“‘ There’s no mistake,” said his mother looking at him 
with needle-sharp eyes as she poured the tea and lifted 
the kettle from the hob. “‘ He’s been the deevil. You’ll 
take him into the room, and hurry, the tea’s masked !” 

This was a threat; no one was taken into the room 
except for a deliberate thrashing. It was a war of nerves. 

“No, no, there must be some mistake,” said his 
father again, until David could scarcely credit his ears, 


“ He’s a good boy.” 
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He heard no more of the expostulations, for he was 
wondering if his father was a fool. He began to walk 
about with his shoulders squarer now, feeling perhaps 
his father wasn’t so far wrong, and he was a good boy 
really. And if he wasn’t he mustn’t let his father down 
since he seemed so convinced of it. Who knows what 
might happen if he found out his mistake? It might 
kill him, or he might kill David. 

“You are good, aren’t you?” said his father. He 
nodded. ‘‘ You don’t want to go to the training ship, 
do you?” “No,” answered David in a low voice. 
His father had threatened him with that once before. 
He wasn’t sure what it was exactly, but he had seen it 
once on the Clyde, sailing round it in a motor-boat. It 
was a big ship, all black and white malevolent squares, 
like Nelson’s Victory. As they passed, heads had been 
thrust out of the portholes, and his father said these were 
boys crying to be let out. They had misbehaved, he said, 
and now they were living on that ship, away from their 
fathers and mothers, eating awful food, learning to be 
sailors and sail away and maybe never come back. They 
had to do their own washing, he could see it flapping on 
the decks. The training ship to David was worse than 
the galleys of which he knew nothing. 

‘I know you’re good,” said his father again, “ and 
as long as you are, we don’t want to write to the captain 
of the training ship, do we?” 

“No,” said David, but he’d rather it hadn’t been 
mentioned at all. 


Everything settled again into place, the clear fire in 
the little grate, the shining knobs of the oven handles, 
the hissing gas-mantle, the fender where he sat and read 
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Sexton Blake, hoping his father didn’t see because he 
said it was tripe, although it belonged to this world of 
mysterious light and shade, of half-forces only dimly- 
understood, of the balance and eternal war between 
“good” and “ evil” ; love and fear ; his father’s hands, 
his mother’s kisses, both their voices; and the china 
dogs that never barked but looked as if they might, the 
horror of the dark, the rusting steam engine in the Low 
Park that cut your knees if you slipped, and the field of 
broken bottles—between in fact the things you knew and 
that knew you, and the things you could never know, the 
things that were rigid with mechanical rebellious hate. 

In the warmth his confidence returned with the 
vanishing of his mother’s tigerish ferocity. “‘ Can I have 
the tissue-paper from the bread mother ?”’ he asked. 
Still resentful, she thrust it towards him and he pinned it 
by two pins to the table-legs, at the end of the little 
wooden table. This was another piece of friendly magic. 
The tissue-paper round the bread was brown and 
transparent and crinkling. If you pinned it up and put a 
candle behind it you had a cinema. You could show the 
shadowy silhouettes of ‘scraps’ and figures cut from 
papers. Occasionally David, dissatisfied with these, 
licked them and stuck them on the back of the screen 
until their faces and figures shone through like shades 
from beyond, dim ghosts struggling into life. To make 
the image clearer he would bring the candle closer, until, 
catching the paper screen, it wrapped the whole faint 
theatre and marionettes of paper in a tongue of consuming 
flame and David jumped back terrified and his mother 
screamed. The training ship ? Would it be the training 
ship ?. The china dog barked. Yes, yes ! 


APPLE WOMAN 
By LESLIE HALWARD 


WITH HALF A dozen other women, she comes into the 
orchard when the long grass is still silvered with moisture 
and a thick mist, like steam, veils everything lower 
than the tree-tops; the front of the perambulator she 
pushes bearing the grass down and the wobbling wheels 
leaving a double track of darker green that wavers back 
to the gateway through which she has turned on leaving 
the road. The other women talk and sometimes laugh 
shrilly as they swish through the wet grass, the bottoms 
of their skirts, already soaked, slapping against the 
tops of their Wellington boots. The woman with the 
perambulator does not speak, but silently, hurriedly, 
always a little ahead of the others, makes for the place 
where the ground is covered by a carpet of bright red 
cider apples, and sacks and buckets lie where they have 
been left the night before, under the dripping trees. 
The child in the perambulator is sleeping. Two more, 
both boys, the elder a year under school age, trot at 
the woman’s heels. 

After setting the perambulator in the open, where 
water from the trees will not fall on it, the woman takes 
out of it two little buckets, such as children play with 
at the seaside, and gives one to each of the boys. 

“Pick up some apples,”’ she says to them; and at 
once they begin to do so. 

From a bundle of sacks the woman sorts out a fairly 
dry one, folds it, and drops it on to the ground at the 
extreme edge of the carpet of apples. She takes a bucket, 
places it near the sack, and falls to her knees. Even 
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before her knees have taken her weight, her fingers are 
busy, curling about the small apples so that four or 
five are picked up in each hand and tossed into the 
bucket, dropping on to the metal bottom with a ringing 
sound, this sound becoming duller as one handful after 
another follows the first. 

By the time the other women have got settled, she 
has filled her bucket, and the children theirs. Taking 
up a sack, she opens the mouth of it and places it over 
the top of the bucket. With a rapid movement she 
turns the bucket upside down, and the apples pour out. 
She holds the mouth of the sack open while the boys 
pour in the contents of their own buckets. Then all 
three begin to pick up again. 

In an hour the woman feels wet about the back and 
shoulders. The drippings from the trees have soaked 
through her worn coat and dress. Cold and clammy, 
her underclothing begins to cling to her flesh. But she 
does not seem to be aware of this. She is doing well 
this morning, for the fruit lies thick; a second sack 
will be full in a few minutes. The boys have got bored 
and wandered away from her; she can hear them 
quarrelling. She calls them quietly by name and they 
return and pick up their buckets again. Every now and 
then, after emptying her bucket, the woman looks at 
the child in the perambulator, who, happily, is still 
sleeping. 

Just before midday a labourer comes into the orchard, 
carrying a long pole with a hook on the end of it. 
He has come to shake down more fruit from the trees. 
He has a cheery word with the women, thinking he 
would have to be very hard up before he allowed his 
wife to do such a job. His wife is one of the more 
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fortunate ones. She cleans at a gentleman’s house and 
is given a good meal every day. The man goes to the 
first tree still bearing fruit, pushes the pole up into it, 
places the hook round one of the branches, and pulls 
at the pole like a man ringing a bell. Apples tumble 
to the ground with a noise like a hail storm. He looks 
down and hunches his shoulders, so that the apples 
will not hit him in the face; a number of them bounce 
off his head, but for all the notice he takes they might 
be peas. Immediately the apples have stopped falling, 
he looks up into the tree, gets a grip with the hook, 
and pulls again; not too vigorously, for the fruit is 
very ripe and drops as soon as the branch is touched ; 
he need not sweat himself. 

The woman with the children has not spoken to him 
or even looked at him. She does not know he is there. 
She is alone, picking up apples and filling sacks with 
them as fast as she can. Four of them now lean against 
the trunk of the tree she started working under. At 
first her hands were numb with cold, but her activity 
has set the blood coursing through her veins and now 
her whole body is aglow. One of the boys has com- 
plained that he is hungry, and she has told him he must 
wait until the proper time for his food. It will not be 
long. The baby has awakened and begun to cry and she 
has hastened to the perambulator and quietened her by 
pushing a rubber comforter into her mouth. She wonders 
if she can fill a fifth sack by one o’clock, when all the 
women will stop work for a meal. 

It is not until then, when for the first time she slowly 
straightens her back and legs, that she realizes how much 
she aches. But even then the realization does not wholly 
penetrate her consciousness. The pain is distant, as if 
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the woman were half under the influence of an anesthetic. 
She goes to the perambulator and places a bottle of 
milk near the baby’s mouth, tilting it so that the milk 
flows always towards the rubber teat which the child 
sucks eagerly. Sitting on her upturned bucket, the 
woman makes a meal of bread and lard swilled down by 
swallows of cold tea, giving some to the boys, who eat 
while running about. Feeling chilled, she shivers, and 
presently begins to cough, coughing until her eyes are 
filled with tears and she can hardly draw her breath, 
explaining to the other women, when she has recovered 
sufficiently, that a bit of bread “ went the wrong way 
down”. 

Immediately she has eaten the little food she has 
brought with her, the woman begins working again. 
She knows by experience that the afternoon is always 
the worst, but she tries not to think of this. She must 
pick up as many apples as she possibly can. The water 
has stopped dripping from the trees ; the mist has gone 
and the sun is trying to come out. She takes off her 
sodden coat and works feverishly in order to get warm 
again. A sixth and a seventh sack are filled, and 
laboriously, so as to keep her mind off her own dis- 
comfort, the woman begins to reckon up how much 
money she will earn. She is doing exceedingly well. 
She will have earned four shillings by the time she goes 
home. Perhaps even four-and-sixpence. Four-and- 
sixpence ! More than she has ever earned before in her 
life! She becomes excited. “Jimmy! John! Get 
your buckets!” she calls. It can be done. She is 
determined that it wil/ be done. Four shillings and 
sixpence ! Already she can see the silver coins lying 
in the palm of her hand. 
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At five o’clock the other women leave. Each has to 
prepare a meal for her husband when he comes home 
from work. The woman who remains has no husband. 
There are only herself and her children, to feed whom 
she must work. 

‘Fill your buckets, there’s good boys,’ 
them. 

It is almost dark when the ninth sack is filled and the 
four-and-sixpence earned. The woman is so tired now 
that she feels sick. For a second or two she stands 
swaying, with closed eyes. Then, as if at a shouted 
command, she takes her coat from the fork of the tree 
where she put it and hangs it over the handle of the 
perambulator. And in another moment the wobbling 
wheels begin to make a hardly visible double track 
that wavers towards the gateway that leads out of the 
orchard on to the deserted road. 


> 


she urges 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. F. S. Boas. Oxford. 

155. 

HERE IS THE master work of the man who has spent 
forty years on Marlowe, and if in the end there is little 
to be made of the evidence that is not the fault of Boas. 
The common reader of detective stories can be interested 
in the evidence of the records, but in few detective 
stories is it so exasperatingly confused. The only clear 
point is that Marlowe and the men in whose company 
he was killed were up to the neck in spy work; he 
was experiencing Machiavellianism as well as writing 
about it; but you can’t gather how seriously he took it. 
I don’t know at all what the introduction means by 
saying ‘it is now less likely that Marlowe was “ unhappy 
in his life and end’’.’ 

This blank but cosy tone comes up again in the literary 
criticism, which seems to me flabby. Comment on the 
ecstasy of conscious power devoting itself before 
splendour felt by Faustus in sight of Helen :— 

Had Marlowe vouchsafed us a sight of Faustus in his sinful 
pleasures it would have been a fitter prelude to his fast 
approaching doom. 


Well, well. Comment on the piled-up and all but 
unbearable scene leading to the unmentionable death of 
Edward II :— 

But there is no detailed lingering on the murder itself. 
The audience knew what was supposed to happen 
behind the curtain, and after the energetic Alleyn had 
been led behind it the next words were :— 


I fear me that this cry will rouse the town. 
F 
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Very likely it did; obviously the thing was an orgy of 
horror. What other possible lingering over the murder 
is Boas still hankering after, toying with his white- 
wash-brush ? Reason for believing that the line “ will 
in us is over-ruled by fate’’ cannot have been written 
by Marlowe :— 
it is the negation of the dominant spirit of Marlovian drama 
where the human will soars above all limitations... . 

No human will does this, in Marlowe, in tragedy, or in 
life. Tamburlane, when his son weeps to see him dying, 
says :— 

Let not thy love exceed thine honour, son, 

Nor bar thy mind that magnanimity 

Which nobly can admit necessity. 
The trouble with these flip literary comments is that 
they only deal with one side of what is in view, and the 
whole point of the dramatic poetry is to keep both sides 
in view at once. Melancholy to see, by the way, that 
Tamburlane’s use of four kings to draw his chariot is 
still put down as an invention by Marlowe and typical 
of his debased ‘“‘second part’? of the play. Mr. 
Humphrey Jennings has pointed out that Diodorus 
Siculus tells it about Rameses II; the idea is that the 
self-made Tamburlane is now proud enough to act 
like an extreme case of the hereditary divine ruler. He 
also pointed out that Dryden and Pope (for instance) 
knew this quite well; it is only the learned specialists 
nowadays who don’t know it. Approved objection to 
Mr. Eliot’s remark that the Jew of Malta was meant as 
a “ prodigious caricature’? :— 


This seems to postulate considerable powers of detach- 


ment from contemporary taste and practice on the part of 
Marlowe. 
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Marlowe here was filling in a coarse Jew-baiting plot, 
putting in ironies against Christians, and his own life 
was full of enormously double-faced and dangerous 
games undertaken very lightheartedly. The way to get 
favour (he says through Spencer) is not to be mealy- 
mouthed :— 


But to be bold, proud, pleasant, resolute, 
And now and then stab, as occasion serve. 


Of course he thought the Jew was a lark ; what else is 
the Jew? 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells. 

Even a historian has to remember what he is talking 
about. It is horrible what happens to people. It seems 
likely that Dr. Boas has entirely forgotten the feelings 
that made him start to be an expert on Marlowe forty 


years ago. 
WILLIAM EMPSON 


NEW POETRY 


IN TIME OF SUSPENSE. LAURENCE WHISTLER. 
Heinemann. 5s. 
THE INSTABILITY OF the post-1918 settlement, apparent 
now to the most obtuse, was reflected in the rapid 
succession of poetic moods and “schools” which 
characterized the succeeding twenty years. Such a 
restless shuffling and searching for the appropriate 
mode of expression had not been experienced since the 
period of the French Revolution. It has been like nothing 
so much as the see-saw of the Exchanges ; as soon as 
one currency, say Georgianism, established a sort of 
confidence in itself, the ramshackle structure subsided 
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in another quarter and equilibrium had to be established 
round a new centre, say The Waste Land. The reader 
can extend the sequence to the near-revolutionaries of 
the great slump and the surrealists of the partial recovery. 

But these vagaries of fashion are surface squalls set 
up by the invisible opposition of tide and wind—the 
tide flowing strongly towards social change with varying 
resistance from the intellectual atmosphere. In such 
conditions the plane that rides the storm or the rock 
that withstands it seem the most fitting symbols of the 
poet’s attitude. 

In contrast to the rugged permanence of a faith, 
Mr. Whistler chooses for support a tradition of cultured 
urbanity. As if dissatisfied with the experimental 
adventurousness of his earlier Four Walls, he has set 
himself to extract the essence from the choice and 
arrangement of words within a fairly narrow convention. 
It looks like a deliberate return to the native classicism 
of what we picturesquely call our Augustan Age, his 
familiarity with which was shown in his study of Sir 
John Vanburgh. The poet of whom the best of 
Mr. Whistler’s short pieces remind me is Thomas 
Parnell, though the intrusion of the century of romanti- 
cism is sometimes seen in verbal blurring which mars 
the purity of the outline. But, amongst others, Do Not 
Ask and The Living Monument (is unencumbered with 
its pretentious refrain) seem to me to have a quality 
which our poetry has lacked too long. 

But in an age of upheaval it is impossible for the 
poet to live with that assurance of continuity, however 
illusory, which is perhaps the essential basis of the 
classic mood. The goblets and Palladian bridges for 
which Mr. Whistler composes delicate quatrains have 
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an altogether insubstantial existence in this “time of 

suspense’ to which the title of his book accords 

acknowledgment. And it is for the defence, not of 

these things, certainly, but of the form of civilization 

of which they are the expression, that Mr. Whistler 

believes his generation is called to face the risks of war :— 
Believing simply it must save for Earth 


A way of life becoming to mankind, 
A grace of centuries, a thing of worth... . 


And again referring to the present crisis, in Jt Will 
Not Last, he writes :— 


Sick heart, take comfort then; for there will be 
All that there was: good days, though not our own. 


Such resignation is not to my taste, but I must admit 
that it successfully expresses the attitude which is the 
only appropriate one for the passive relationship to 
social tradition which he has adopted. 

A good half of the volume is occupied by a versified 
form of the story of Elisha and the Shunammite woman’s 
son. I cannot feel any artistic compulsion behind it ; 
nor a moral one, in spite of the concluding stanzas 
which rather perfunctorily claim it to be an allegory 
of the Quick and the Dead in relation to the present war. 

Technically, it lags behind the shorter poems, and 
where Mr. Sassoon (on the dust-cover) finds “ deeply- 
felt and sensitive observation”’’, other readers may 
detect considerable quantities of padding, such as :— 


Surely the farm was emptier, more still? 

The collie rose to welcome them, with snout 

Tasting the wind. The gander raised his bill, 
Uneasy from a doorway sidling out, 

But did not wake the wood-wind of his doubt—.... 
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And where the Authorized Version says: ‘“‘ And he 
went up, and lay upon the child, and put his mouth 
upon his mouth, and his eyes upon Niseeyesiner 
Mr. Whistler poeticizes :-— 


And fastened like a sun, a glowing South, 
His mouth on the mild winter of that mouth. 


If the Jacobean divines had been familiar with the 

narrative poems of Mr. John Masefield they might have 

introduced many such colourful touches into the story. 
EDGELL RICKWORD 


ANOTHER TIME. W.H. AupDEN. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


HE 1s A wonderful poet, and I cannot see this falling 
off that people talk about. Wyndham Lewis has a phrase 
“the surge and roar that greets a reader approaching 
one of the great Shakespearean tragedies’’; that is, 
I take it, a whole cycle of ideas and feelings has been 
connected to the main theme so that even the casual 
phrases of the play seem to hint at a great deal. Certainly 
if you compare Auden with almost all his contemporaries 
it is clear that they have hardly anything to say. You 
often find that he has taped firmly what you had been 
dumbly feeling; for instance, I have found myself 
saying weakly in the recent disasters, “I don’t know 
why, but I feel it’s somehow all my fault,’ and I had 
forgotten how Auden can always say this with a bang : 


Out of the mirror they stare 
Imperialism’s face 
And the international wrong. 


The sheer ability of the thing (for instance in the 
Housman sonnet) is enormously cheerful for a critic ; 
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he is free to talk about the opinions, fully expressed, 
instead of some failure to express them. 
At the same time you are afraid on every page that 
a horrid false note of infantilism will poke up its head. 
The poems here about famous men give striking cases 
of it. Voltaire, we are told, “cleverest of them all, 
Had led the other children in a holy war, Against the 
infamous grown-ups.’ About Freud, on the other hand, 
and the voice of the poet breaks at the thought, we 
are told “ He wasn’t clever at all’”’ (he was just such a 
good boy, your heart aches to think of it). No doubt 
Freud himself is largely responsible for this idea that 
people are best understood by seeing them as children ; 
and yet this curious line of sentiment about the word 
“ clever’ would, I suppose, be as hard to translate into 
German as into French. It is something to do with the 
English system of education; it throws absolutely no 
light on Voltaire. At the end of “Spain’”’ the poet 
describes an ideal state, with the rather puzzle-headed 
introduction ‘‘ To-morrow, perhaps the future ”’, and it 
is a boys’ school; there would be no room for Auden 
himself except as one of the masters. I see that some of 
the verses have been cut out; “the eager election of 
chairmen/By the sudden forest of hands” is no longer 
ut forward as a scene that Auden would take part in 
gleefully. He has also, very oddly, cut out the best and 
most characteristic verses, the comparison of aspects 
of suburban fretfulness with the instruments of war which 
they are supposed to have engendered. And “ the con- 
scious acceptance of guilt in the necessary murder 
has become “in the fact of murder”. We are still 
though to have “all the fun under—Liberty’s masterful 
shadow”; it is a very Fascist picture. I can’t myself 
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feel that the race of man is like this at all. What is 
heartening about people is their appalling stubbornness 
and the strong roots of their various cultures, rather than 
the ease with which you can convert them and make them 
happy and good. Probably a whole political outlook 
can turn on this. The poem “ Schoolchildren ’’ is fine 
because there Auden finds it natural to admit that men 
are a bit different from schoolchildren. Maybe you could 
connect the utopian note of the politics with a remark 
in one of the love-poems : 


I believed for years that 

Love was the conjunction 

Of two oppositions ; 
That was all untrue... 


You can over-do it, to be sure, but things can’t be 
all kiss and make friends either. Auden’s later poetry, 
I think, gains by simplifying its machinery, but wouldn’t 
gain if it came to simplify the ideas in the background. 
The text, by the way, is bad. I am not at all 
opposed to honest farce on the part of a printer : 


all our whiteness shrinks 
From the hairy and clumsy bridge-room 


seems to me a pretty line, if you see what has gone wrong 
with it. But take the last verse on the death of Freud : 
One rational voice is dead ; over a grave 
The household of Impulse mourns one dearly loved. 
Sad is Eros, builder of cities, 
And weeping anarchic Aphrodite. 


_ In the Faber text the entrancing rhythm of the last 
ee has been murdered by the insertion of the word 
¢ re) oe 


WILLIAM EMPSON 
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INDIA 


WAR WITHOUT VIOLENCE. A study of Gandhi’s 
method. KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI. Gollancz. 75.6d. 


AT NO OTHER time were the implications of the opposing 
ideas of violence and non-violence more actively mooted 
than before the present war. Mr. Shridharani suggests 
that we have confused the issue: ‘‘ We vociferants of 
the twentieth century are continually crying that we 
want peace, but what most of us really mean is that we 
want no war.’” Which is seemingly a tautologous state- 
ment. But what the author means is that our pacifists, 
emotionally obsessed by the horror of war, begin to 
shout a merely negative slogan of “ peace at any price”’ 
when a more active non-violence may alone help to 
solve the outstanding political and social difficulties. 
And he illustrates his argument by an account of the 
various campaigns of non-violence organized by 
Mahatma Gandhi against the Government of India 
during the last twenty years. Mr. Shridharani’s book 
would have been better if he had been less vociferous 
himself, but it is a valuable study in spite of the prolixity 
of his style. 

In its broad analysis this book is a kind of guide of 
morals for the good liberal torn between the feeling that 
he cannot tolerate tyranny and oppression and yet 
unwilling to resist aggression in the belief that the 
simplest way to avoid war is to refuse to be a second 
party to a dispute. The logical consequence of this is 
surrender. Mr. Shridharani does not ask why the liberal 
pacifist fails to decide this conflict. It is mevely the desire 
not to hurt others, to eat vegetables, abstain from sexual 
intercourse, and to recognize every man as a brother ? 
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Obviously this is not so, for most of the liberal pacifists 
would be highly insulted if they were described as straw- 
sandled, carrot-eating, sexless, white-livered humani- 
tarians. Some of them are known to prefer living in 
expensive villas in Hollywood or to tour round the 
world. The failure to decide the conflict seems to be 
inherent in the addiction to the status quo, an attitude 
which in itself springs from the ownership of a fair share 
of the goods of the world. That is why the ostrich 
philosophy “If I bury my head in the sand, and it is 
comfortable enough, perhaps the enemy will not see me”’. 
And yet to be or not to be is the question. 

The more positive character of Gandhi’s non-violence 
is accounted for by the cue for passion of the Indian 
people. The soul-force of the Mahatma succeeded 
because it was born of the actual campaigns of non- 
violent non-co-operation, because it achieved a triumph 
of organization in the Indian National Congress and was 
mainly an aggressive political strategy. Since, however, 
these campaigns enabled a bourgeois democratic Congress 
leadership to taste power, the soul-force has shown a 
tendency to evaporate. 

This is not to question the degrees of moral perfection 
achieved by Gandhiji and his followers in their personal 
lives. But “ Tolstoy was not so much a christian by 
nature’, wrote Gorky, “as by force of will.’ And 
Gandhiji’s autobiography is full of instances of coercion 
against himself and others. The belief in chastity may 
be a recoil, renunciation the familiar sense of guilt of a 
scion of a rich family so adequately illustrated by Jacob 
Wasserman’s heroes, the insistence on suffering and 
martyrdom the remnants of the age-old ascetic ideal of 
India, non-violence itself a highly variable doctrine to be 
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applied at the caprice of a will which receives “ signals 
from God’. In essentials the Indian pacifist does not 
behave any differently when it is a question of personal 
gain. And the psychological pattern of individual 
pacifists, whether active or passive, is not intrinsically 
superior to that of other men. 

MULK RaJ ANAND 


DETECTiViie NOVELS 


DEATH AT THE DOG. Joanna Cannan. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF ELLERY QUEEN. 
ELLERY QUEEN. Gollancz. 7s. Gd. 


FOUR STRANGE WOMEN. E. R. PUNSHON. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


SWING IT, DEATH. Gavin Hott. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


THERE CAME BOTH MIST AND SNOW. MICHAEL 
INNES. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


AFTER THE “‘ WIZARD ”’ detectives come the “ plodding ”’ 
sleuths, men who work like the drops of water which 
finally drill through the rock, although it often isn’t only 
the mystery that they bore. 

Miss Cannan tells how an unpopular squire, who is 
evicting cottage tenants in order to exploit evacuees, is 
murdered in a pub while a lady farmer chats about 
castrating a colt. In an everyday atmosphere of black- 
out, darts, and half-pints, the problem is solved. It says 
a lot for Miss Cannan that she is able to entertain with 
another flannel-trouser and tweed-jacket policeman. 
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The famous Ellery Queen boasts that “‘ his two feet 
were planted solidly on God’s good earth”, but his 
adventures lead him into some promising predicaments. 
In one case a miser hid his horde in an eerie mansion, 
and then the whole house vanished overnight; in 
another a portrait began to bleed; while yet another 
adventure took place in a ‘‘ spook house”’ at a fun-fair. 
It’s entertaining as far as Mr. Queen goes, but if only 
he went a little further and lived up to his situations. 
A foot or so off the earth would make him hit the top 
shelf. 

It might be pleaded that Mr. Punshon’s detective 
needed all his ordinariness when he came up against the 
lady who made her lovers give her costly jewels so that 
she could place them beneath the pictures of the men 
she had slain. “ All over Europe we are going back to 
the primitive instincts in public life, so why not in 
private life, too? It spreads.” Hurrah or alas !, the 
detective is sane enough to put a damper on the flames 
of passion. 

Mr. Gavin Holt’s hero is really Ritzy, the assistant of 
the ex-Yard man with “ the traffic-cop gesture’’, and 
he’s so dumb and dizzy, he can only talk in wisecracks. 
A crooner is murdered and the other members of the 
vaudeville programme—such as the crack shooter— 
leap into the bill of suspects. It’s fast and it’s funny and 
it’s earth-bound. 

Characters in the new Innes throw off, in a couple of 
paragraphs, possible solutions of the mystery, each of 
which would make a full length tale on its own. But then 
there’s nothing ordinary about Mr. Innes’ detective, 
laymen, or final solution. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 
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SELECTED BOOKS 


NATIVE SON. RIcHARD Wricut. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


TuIs Is A book by a Negro author written with dash 
and good intentions; it is the good intentions which 
mar it. The writer has been ousted by the pamphleteer. 
When he is tough he is good, when he is good he is 
mediocre. Strong themes show up mediocrity just 
as it takes exceptional talent to make a good picture of 
a sunset off Cornwall. A strong theme also shows up 
naiveté and that is a fault which a writer may have 
without being absolutely mediocre. O’Neil is not an 
absolutely mediocre writer, but Electra is a naive play. 
Tough books are best when they are just tough, they 
then have the charm of the terrible little boy, their gusto 
and their kiddy-horrors are a minor-elizabethanismus 
which has a place in imaginative fiction. For America, 
a country where the female principle is paramount, 
they are perhaps the bad boy’s back-answer, a sort of 
war-surrogate. When, however, these books mix in 
a feminine hotch-potch of message and uplift they 
become something that is damned irritating and slightly 
repulsive. When Native Son is a kiddy-horror book it 
is robust and successful, and in the all too few passages 
about Bigger’s home life and his queer sister Vera it is 
something more. Toughly speaking, the book starts 
well. Almost before you have finished skipping Miss 
Fisher’s introduction, the Negro boy has murdered 
his employer’s silly daughter and burned her up in 
the kitchen stove. That’s news, that’s action. But alas, 
up crops the psychological research material, and at once 
you are in text-book territory. What do suppressed 
races feel? Hatred and frustration. All right, Bigger 
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feels hatred and frustration. Do suppressed peoples 
realize the state of mind they are in? They do not, 
they are bitten by bugs they cannot classify. Do hundred 
per cent American whites high-hat Negroes? They 
certainly do, so all these American whites high-hat 
Negroes or in a compensatory sort of way, see the text- 
books, try to Help and Educate. Do hundred per cent 
American lawyers rate politics and finance above truth 
and humanitarianism ? I fear, like so many of us, they 
do. But the author’s heart is in the right place—on the 
left. There is a good lawyer (Jewish), and a good young 
White (C. P.), who pant for a better world and interna- 
tionalism. We all pant for such a world, but its apologia 
must be better founded than in this naive and vigorous 
tale. It is a task for the great thinker who by a coolness 
of knowledge will transcend the text-books, and for 
the great artist who will go about it in his own peculiar 
way. But if the writer of this book is neither a great 
thinker nor a great artist, few will hold him rash in his 
daring, and if I am with that minority I am convinced 
also that many readers will derive from his book pleasure, 
vicarious indignation and horror and a feeling of having 
set themselves right for the week by a Sunday attendance 
to religious duty. 
STEVIE SMITH 


IHAD A DOG AND A CAT. Kare Capex. Trans- 


lated by M. and R. WEaTHERALL. Allen and Unwin. 
aomOds 


CAPEK, RETURNING To the mood of The Gardener’s Year, 
does for cats and dogs what he did for plants and flowers 
in the previous book; that is to say, he writes with 
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Allenby: a Study in Greatness 
GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


At a moment when all eyes are on the Middle East this 
biography by the British Commander-in-Chief gives an 
insight into the tactical methods and strategy that the 
terrain demands. Allenby’s brilliant Palestine campaigns 
are described in detail. Illustrations andmaps. (18/—net) 


Country and Town in Ireland 


under the Georges 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL 


** Historically of real value, her book is a romance in its 
own right ; and her charming illustrations are admirable 
reinforcements of a chronicle essentially picturesque.” — 
PUNCH. (18/- net) 


HARRAP BOOKS 


BOOKS ARE NECESSARY... 


They are not among the luxuries that can be 
given up in war-time—war makes them more 
than ever a necessity. They relieve strain, 
refresh the weary, and help to preserve 
the sanity of soldiers and civilians alike. 


Books are the essence of our civilization. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty The King 


A477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 
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playfulness and poetry of man’s approach to these great 
sources of play and poetry in himself. There are 
occasional trivialities and repetition which make one 
hundred and sixty pages enough for this book as it 
stands. Had more space and understanding been given 
to the cat, it would have been longer—and better. 
Nevertheless, light as it is, it is instinct with the author’s 
unique wisdom. This flows, too, through those drawings 
he has himself contributed, keener and subtler than his 
brother’s. 
Roars 


CHILD EXPRESSION IN COLOUR AND FORM. 
HitpA WALLEY OLDHAM. Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS a number of interesting drawings of 
children of all ages. The author discusses the pictures 
as well as the child’s reactions in detail; there are many 
conscientious records and quotations from well-known 
psychologists, but on the whole the book is likely to 
appear a little dull to the general reader. 


MELITTA SCHMIDEBERG 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SLANG. Morris MARPLES. 
Constable. tos. 


THE PREVALENCE OF a private language at a public 
school has always been a handy instrument for critics 
of the “‘system”’. It should not escape the notice of 
others that wherever a number of people is collected 
and formed comparatively confined for work or duty, 
rebellion against being herded causes assertion of a 
collective individualism which finds one outlet in a 
slang language. Among boys at school, this is aggravated 
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Pleasures May we remind 
and Speculations y s 
Deh ae Our Readers 
Poltergeists eit 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL Magazines 
15s. 
: Books, efc. 
Another Time ; 
may be handed in at 
W. H. AUDEN any Post Office for dis- 
Ts. 6d. tribution to men in the 
“ _ Forces. 
Nothing Dies When you have read 
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by the mere fact that they are learning; in protest 
against the mass of facts being forced into their heads, 
the expansion of meaning which words begin to take 
on, boys develop a short-hand tongue of their own ; 
further, with so much coming to light during adolescence, 
the need for secretiveness increases. 

For all these reasons, there would be some benefit 
in a study of public school slang. But that benefit 
would be gained from a book in which the slang of 
each school was arranged under the name of that school, 
with copious cross-references. A dictionary, such as 
this, which is an alphabetical list of slang terms, presents 
only a picture of infantilism bordering on imbecility, 
as irritating as it is inaccurate. Therefore, I do not 
consider Mr. Morris Marples the man for his subject, 
and I am strengthened in this opinion by the fact that 
he omits reference to sex, appears surprised that Eton 
should not be rich in slang, and shows no sign of under- 
standing why “ food inspires a particular kind of satirical 
nasty-mindedness ”’. 

TREVOR JAMES 
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INTENDING READERS SHOULD be warned that the char- 
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of Chelsea. Others give the author’s conclusions from 
experience in domestic service. Since she says that 
she is writing of the household which runs to not 
more than one maid, it seems careless that her most 
detailed descriptions (Chapters 3 and 4) are of jobs 
in which more were kept. None of the maids she 
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met appear to have had a latch-key, the same food as 
their employers, privacy in their rooms, or sufficient 
time off. We scarcely need telling that this amateur 
domestic-psychologist is thus driven to suggest that, 
failing a trade union of domestic servants, mistresses 
should employ girls of their own class or else work 
for an economic system in which all girls were of their 
ownclass. If mistresses were mentally able to envisage the 
latter suggestion, there would be no point in the rest 
of the book. It is typical of the author’s muddle- 
headedness that she should suggest the former, without 
troubling to consider whether waitresses, secretaries, 
saleswomen should be also of the same “ class ”’ (birth, 
education >—or wage-earning capacity, self-discipline, 
industry ?) as their employers. The domestic problem 
is caused not by the mistresses, but by conditions which 
allow some women to. be ignorant mistresses. Those 
conditions cannot be touched on by a study only of 
servants, even if it were thorough, balanced, and many 
other things which this author appears too caustic to be. 


LILIAN AINSWORTH 
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from old letters, documents, and notebooks, to be 
also a chronicle of the life of the time, as seen from 
a bookseller’s window. Particularly interesting, not 
only for the light they throw on members of the family, 
but as contemporary commentary on social habits, are 
the diaries of Louisa Bain, wife of the founder. Here is 
a possible reason for what later became “the servant 
problem”: ‘I only give ten and twelve guineas. 
As I know Papa will not give more, I propose allowing 
them 41b. of tea weekly, this will be equal to £1 6s. 
per annum each, and with sugar and 1s. per week Beer 
money will bring their wages up to what they will be 
content with.’ The author has devoted an entire chapter 
to Sir Hugh Walpole, who also contributes a foreword 
of the kind it is perhaps kindest to call “‘ characteristic ’’. 


A. WILLS 
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